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JOSEPH ALFRED SLADE: 
KILLER OR VICTIM? 


By Lew L. Callaway* 


In the history of the West there is not a more extra- 
ordinary life-story than that of Joseph Alfred Slade. The 
period produced exceptional individuals; but a combination 
of circumstances affecting an unusual temperament has set 
him apart as unique. He seems to have been an ordinary 
boy, sprung from an excellent family. His father, Charles 
Slade, was a native of England, who came to this country 
with his parents to settle at Alexandria, Virginia. There 
Charles grew to manhood, having acquired a common 
school education, together with habits of thrift and in- 
dustry. In 1816 Charles, with his two brothers, Richard 
and Thomas, migrated to Illinois, settling along the Okaw 
river in what was then St. Clair county. They were pio- 
neers in that locality. In 1819 Charles married a daughter 
of John Kane, a native of Virginia, who some years before 
had migrated to Ohio and then moved on to the locality 
in which the Slades lived. Mr. Kane became a wealthy and 
influential citizen, dying at his Illinois home at an advanced 
age in 1833. 


Charles Slade engaged in merchandising and then added 
milling to his activities. He built his first mill of any pre- 
tentions in his part of Illinois, at Carlyle, a town founded 
by him. In 1824 the legislature created Clinton county, 
designating Carlyle the county seat, provided the citizens 
of the village would donate to the county for public use not 
less than 20 acres of land. Charles Slade and Mary D. 
Slade, his wife, at once donated the ground. Mr. Slade was 
then one of the most prosperous and popular citizens of 
southern Illinois. He was elected to the legislature in 1820 
and again in 1826. President Jackson appointed him U. S. 
Marshal for Illinois in 1829, the year Joseph Alfred Slade 


was born. 





* The late Lew L. Callaway (see About the Contributors) had made a long and 
exhaustive study of the life of Joseph Alfred Slade. This article is the result. 
The article is not documented in the way a professional historian might 
desire; but here is the story of Slade told with historical discrimination and 
integrity. Students who require page citations, etc., can doubtless find them 
by a close study of Judge Callaway’s words. In any event, the editors con- 
sider this article manifestly worth printing. [Ed.] 
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Prior to 1830 Illinois had one representative in the lower 
house of Congress; after the census of that year reappor- 
tionment gave the state three. In the southern district five 
candidates entered the field for congressman; Mr. Slade, for- 
mer Governor Ninian Edwards, one of the ablest and most 
brilliant men in the state, Sidney Breese afterwards Chief 
Justice and later United States Senator, and two others. 
At the ensuing election Mr. Slade won by a substantial 
majority, his nearest competitor being Governor Edwards. 
He took his seat in Congress on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber 1833. It is reported that he “sustained himself well, guar- 
ding the interests of his constituents and state with fidelity 
and ability.” Upon the adjournment of the session, after 
attending to business in the departments in Washington 
and visiting relatives and friends at Alexandria, Mr. Slade, 
about July 1st, turned home. At Cincinnati he was strick- 
en with illness, partially recovered, resumed his journey, 
and was again stricken in Indiana, where he died at a road- 
side tavern, not far from Vincennes. Surviving him were 
his wife and five children, named William Henry, Charles 
Richard, Mary Kane, Joseph Alfred, and Maria Virginia. 

His second son, Charles R. Slade, married a daughter of 
Judge Breese, but upon the outbreak of the Mexican war 
enlisted in the First Regiment of Illinois Foot Volunteers, 
Colonel Edward W. B. Newby commanding. Joseph Al- 
fred, not to be outdone by his elder brother, enlisted in 
Company A of the same regiment, Captain Bond command- 
ing. The army records show that Joseph A. Slade gave 
his age at the time of enlistment, May 4, 1847, as 18 years. 
Upon the march to Mexico Charles, then a quarter-master 
sergeant fell sick, dying at Sante Fe. 

Joseph served through the campaigns in Mexico with 
his regiment and returned with it, being honorably dis- 
charged as a private at Alton, Illinois, on October 16, 1848. 
Before he went to war, Joseph, hereafter to be referred 
to simply as Slade, was a quiet, well-behaved inoffensive 
youth. He had not been long in the army before he showed 
his courage. N. P. Langford relates that an officer, “dis- 
tinguished for success in reconnoitre, strategy and sur- 
prise,” requiring a dozen men of unquestioned daring and 
energy for a dangerous enterprise, selected Slade among 
the number. Slade was an efficient soldier whose acts 
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always won the approbation of his commander. (Vigilante 
Days and Ways.) 


After the young soldier, following his discharge from 
the army, returned to his homein Carlyle, he continued to 
hold the respect of the community for his excellent quali- 
ties. No record remains of the slightest criticism of his con- 
duct prior to the fatal encounter which changed the course of 
his life. This grew out of a quarrel, leading to a fight with 
another man during which his antagonist was killed. One 
account says Slade was 22 years of age, another that he was 
26, at the time. From the meager information available 
it seems that his adversary was getting the better of the 
encounter when Slade made use of a rock; whether he 
flung it, or used it as a hammer, is not known. Clearly it 
was not murder, manslaughter at most. It is probable 
that had he stayed at home and stood trial he would have 
been acquitted. That any real effort was made to effect 
Slade’s arrest is unlikely although we find the statement 
here and there that the sheriff of Clinton county pursued 
him with a warrant for a number of years. The sheriff’s 
heart could not have been in his task, for at least as early 
as 1859, likely before that, Slade was a famous man along 
the Oregon trail, the main artery of travel from Missouri 
to the west. He returned to Carlyle for a visit in the 
spring of 1863. He was not arrested; indeed, he never was 
arrested for homicide, nor for any infraction of the laws 
save disturbance of the peace. In weighing the prob- 
ability of the stories of his personal killings, this fact 
should be kept in mind. 


Regardless of whether the sheriff wanted to catch Slade, 
that misguided young man, immediately after the affray 
at Carlyle fled across the Mississippi and for a time his 
movements cannot be traced. It is said he lived among the 
Indians for a considerable period. Whether this is true or 
not, in the latter 50’s he is seen engaged in freighting along 
the Oregon Trail, then a hazardous, exciting, and uncertain 
employment, becoming more hazardous as one went west- 
ward. It is difficult for us now to visualize the conditions 
which obtained in the vast territory through which the 
Oregon Trail, and the stage line which came to be called 
the Overland, passed. The region was known in the 1850’s 
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and well into the 1860’s as the Great American Desert. 
The Overland Stage line, after leaving the Missouri River 
and going westward ran through an unsettled savage coun- 
try. Stage stations, lonely outposts of civilization dotted 
this wilderness at intervals, approximately ten or twenty 
miles apart, depending upon a more or less difficult ter- 
rain. The names of Fort Kearney, Julesburg, stand out 
before reaching Denver; at a station called Bijou west of 
Julesberg, the trail divided, one line going southwesterly 
to Denver, the other going westward through Latham and 
Laporte. Lines going northerly from Denver severally 
joined that one running westerly at Latham and Laporte. 
From the latter station the Overland ran by the stations 
of Boner, Virginia Dale, Gilbert at the westerly end of the 
south pass (from which point Lander’s cutoff ran north- 
westerly through what became Wyoming to near Fort 
Hall, now near Pocatello, Idaho) and on to Fort Bridger, 
Salt Lake City, Carson City, Placerville and Sacramento. 
Many of the stations along the Overland led a precarious 
existence, some were wiped out temporarily by Indians 
on the warpath. The terrain was rough to say the least. 
Perilous hills and the Great Rocky Range had to be crossed. 
Practically the entire road was infested with warlike In- 
dians. 

Exery man who earned his livelihood along the Trail 
had to become an Indian fighter and Slade was one par 
excellence. “It is said that in one Indian fight he killed 
three warriors with his own hand and afterwards cut their 
ears off and sent them, with his compliments, to the chief 
of the tribe.” (Mark Twain—Roughing It). Root in The 
Overland Stage to California, repeats the story. Heresay, 
of course, and possibly true, but this ear story arouses a 
suspicion: Is it a throw-back from a latter episode with 
a man named Jules, or did Slade have a penchant for cut- 
ting off ears? 

Indian fighting was not the only strife in which the 
adventurous men of the frontier were likely to become 
embroiled. We are told that fighting was the order of the 
day. Men fought with fist, knife, pistol, at the drop of the 
hat, and even without that formality. The passing of the 
lie, flinging the unpardonable epithet, called for action. In 
a region without law, overrun by warlike Indians, horse 
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thieves and highwaymen, every man for his self-protection 
carried a pistol and sought to become proficient in its use. 
Indiscriminate use of that weapon followed as a natura) 
consequence. So the cool-headed man, with true eye, quick 
on the trigger, held superiority over those less gifted. Slade 
was highly gifted; none could draw quicker or shoot truer. 
Even at a later time, when intoxicated, he shot with re- 
markable accuracy. Probably he was quick-tempered, but 
if he was, he possessed the unusual faculty of being ab- 
normally cool in anger or when laboring under excitement. 
There is no doubt that he came through his freighting 
experiences a seasoned frontiersman, with the reputation of 
a first-class fighting man. From freighting to the more in- 
teresting employment of driving stage was a logical gradua- 
tion, a step by Slade not long delayed. His experience as 
a driver proved an essential part of his education in the 
activity in which he was soon to become so considerable 
a figure. It may be presumed that one with his innate 
executive ability, whether then realized by him or not, 
looked forward to promotion. That came with his ap- 
pointment as the stage company’s agent at Kearney, one - 
of the most important points on the Overland. At whose 
special direction he was given the agency at Kearney is 
obscure. The period was difficult for those operating 
the stage line. Bad management, thievery by employees 
and others, had brought the company near bankruptcy. 
Fortunately for the company, the directors made a 
change in management. Instead of the man who had been 
superintendent, who it appears was honorable, but inept 
in that particular activity, Benjamin Ficklin, a strong man 
thoroughly familiar with stage management, and a good 
judge of men, was put in charge. There is a story that 
Slade was not unknown to Ficklin: that when the latter 
was in charge of the Pony express, forerunner of the stage 
coaches from Independence west, he had with him the re- 
doubtable Slade. Anyway one of the first acts of Ficklin 
was to remove Jules as station agent at Julesburg and to 
install Slade as Superintendent of the Sweetwater division, 
thus bringing upon himself and Slade the implacable hatred 
of Jules. While at Kearney, Slade had had supervision 
over considerable territory. At that time he had earned 
the reputation of being coolheaded, fearless and resolute. 
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The stage station which became famous as Julesburg 
was built in 1859 on the south side of the Platte River, 
opposite the mouth of Lodge Pole Creek, and about one 
mile east of where Ft. Sedgwick, the starting point of the 
Bozeman trail, was afterwards erected. The place derived 
its name from Jules Beni, a well known character, generally 
called Old Jules along the Platte. Jules had been an In- 
dian trader in that region for a number of years, and 
must have borne the reputation of being a trustworthy 
man, for the stage company placed him in charge of the 
station which had been given his name. Julesburg soon 
became known as “the toughest town between the Missouri 
River and the mountains.” It was a rendezvous for rob- 
bers, horse thieves, gamblers and the free-booting crew 
that infested the stage line for many miles, east and west. 
Sudden death was not infrequent. Injuries were common 
from shooting or stabbing. Horse stealing was a common 
occurrence, and a favorite practice of the thieves was to 
run off the stock which, curiously enough, could be re- 
turned speedily for a reward through the kindly offices 
of Jules, the stage agent. Exasperating as was the loss of 
its horses and the consequent expense, the company was 
most annoyed by the enforced delays and the impossibility 
of running its coaches on time under these conditions. And 
be it remembered that the company was under obligation 
to transport the mails promptly. Hay which the company 
bought would catch fire unaccountably, and a ranchman 
having hay for sale would, through the intervention of 
Jules, make a highly advantageous sale to the company. 
The stage was held up not infrequently and the passengers 
robbed. That the company’s business was demoralized 
and eventually brought close to the verge of bankruptcy 
does not excite wonder. It seems clear that Ficklin re- 
garded Jules as a thief, and associate of thieves. Slade 
knew the conditions about Julesburg and he appreciated 
the dangers to be apprehended at that station. However, 
he had grown used to peril, was not careless of his safety. 


With all its dangers it is pretty certain the opportunity 
strongly appealed to Slade. In the first place he hated a 
thief, and he detested a horse-thief. In this day we can 
hardly appreciate how precious a horse was to a person’s 
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safety upon the plains, but the reason was that a horse 
was deemed the frontier man’s most essential possession. 
At times a horse was worth a great deal more than the 
best firearm ever devised . A man set afoot in a wilder- 
ness infested with warlike Indians certainly was in deep 
trouble. Horse stealing became a capital crime. More- 
over, in a business sense Slade was an honest man. 


At once upon assuming the reins of authority he gave 
warning that nothing must be allowed to interfere with the 
stage-coaches, passengers, horses or other property of the 
stage company. To emphasize the warning which was 
broadcast up and down the line, he said he “meant bus- 
iness.” 

Slade knew his problem. He must effect a complete 
organization of the physical properties of his company 
in order that passengers might be transported in safety 
and in such comfort as circumstances would permit, and 
that the mail might go through on time. To accomplish 
this he must stop the depredations of the outlaws. He knew 
the medicine for the disease which was endemic along the 
Overland from Julesburg to Rocky Ridge; it was fear, and he 
determined to create terror in his administration. That 
he did so, doubtless led to the general reputation which is 
to his discredit. Without an understanding of the condi- 
tions immediately in his face the conclusion might seem 
justified. 


In principle, however, it may be argued that the end 
justified the means (if the argument is ever allowable), 
as it did with William T. Coleman and his Vigilantes of 
California, or the highly moral Paris S. Pfouts, the pat- 
riotic hero Wilbur F. Saunders, and their followers in Mon- 
tana. 

The Sweetwater division, covering a distance of more 
than two hundred miles, was the most perilous along the 
entire line from Kearney to Placerville, California. In 
addition to constant danger from hostile Indians it was 
infested with every sort of outlaw. The next division to 
the west, or more accurately to the northwest of the Sweet- 
water, was the Rocky Ridge, and it was next to the Sweet- 
water as a trouble maker. After a careful search of the 
records it does not seem possible to say just where the 
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Sweetwater division began and the Rocky Ridge division 
ended, but it is pretty well established that the two covered 
500 or 600 miles along the stage line. What that meant 
to one who must travel it in those early days when horse 
and foot power alone furnished locomotion can hardly be 
realized by those who have grown up under modern con- 
ditions. 

Having arrived in Julesburg, the new agent rode up 
and down the road keenly surveying every rod of it. He 
gave special attention to the stage stations, inspecting 
men, horses, harness, coaches and the general equipment 
necessary to a stage line. His solicitude for the comfort and 
safety of the company’s passengers was noteworthy. 


Day and night Slade worked at his job, striving to 
bring order out of the chaos which Jules had left; and he 
established what a mediaeval king would have called law 
and order, and, as above noted, in much the same fashion. 


It was not long before he demonstrated he “meant 
business.” Hay belonging to the Stage Company burned, 
unaccountably. Slade bought a stack to replace it from a 
nearby ranchman. The stack was found to contain willows, 
brush, and the like. Slade chained the ranchman to a log 
near the stack, to which he set fire, threatening, when the 
fire got well under way to throw log and man into the 
flames. Only upon the ranchman’s promise to leave the 
country did Slade release him. The man left. Quickly 
following this a stage was held up, the passengers robbed. 
Swiftly Slade with a chosen few pursued. The robbers 
were hanged to a gate-post and left to hang. Whether two, 
three, or four is not essential now. A little later two horse 
thieves were hanged from the limb of a tree. Their bodies 
remained as a warning. 


Slade did not permit any man, except a superior in 
the service, to challenge his authority. His word was law. 
He would fight with fist, knife, or pistol, and, according 
to Dimsdale, he did so. There is no record of his having 
killed personally while in charge of the Julesburg divis- 
ion, although it is said that with two or three followers he 
would attack and put to death outlaws. It did not take 
much of this to quiet the Sweetwater division. Now the 
stages went through on time. There might be delays on 
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other divisions, but there were none on Slade’s. He had 
restored order and guaranteed safety to honest men along 
his division in a few months. The horse thieves and most 
of the outlaws moved on to the Rocky Ridge division. 


But during this period came a collision with old Jules 
with its far reaching results. This affair eventually did 
more than all else to brand Slade, perhaps forever, as a 
killer and a brute. 


Ficklin, after investigation, determined that Jules had 
been stealing from the company and forced Jules to a 
settlement. Jules, resentful because he had been superseded 
by Slade, blamed him for some of Ficklin’s acts. Slade 
on his part, convinced of Jules’ rascality, kept a keen watch 
upon him. One day he took away from Jules two horses 
which he claimed to belong to the Stage company. Jules 
swore vengeance, but bided his opportunity. It was not 
long in coming. In the spring of 1860 Slade, out on an in- 
spection trip, spent the night thirty miles westerly from 
Julesburg, with his friends James Boner and Phil James, 
the station keepers, two intelligent men, afterwards well 
known residents of Meadow Creek in Madison County, 
Montana. 


Slade liked to stay with Boner and James. He found 
them pleasant companions; and most of the other stations, 
said Boner, “were kept by Frenchmen of a class that were 
not very agreeable, as they had a lot of Indians hanging 
around.” Leaving his friends on the fateful morning Slade 
forgot to take his knife and pistol. Never before had he 
done that, and never again did he forget them. That an 
encounter between Jules and Slade was expected by those 
conversant with affairs in the division is shown by the 
exclamation of Boner to his partner, “Phil, Slade has gone 
without his gun, and I’ll just bet that Jules shoots him if 
he gets a chance.” When the coach arrived at a station 
where, it appears, Old Jules was living, Slade saw one 
Tom Bryan with whom he held a conversation, the two 
sitting upon wagon-hubs. Old Jules saw them and ob- 
served that Slade was without his pistol. The conversation 
with Bryan concluded, Slade walked toward the little store, 
in which was the inevitable bar. Before he reached the 
door Jules stepped out and commenced firing with a six- 
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shooter; he put the six balls into Slade’s body; Slade did 
not fall but walked around the house. Not satisfied, Jules 
ran into the house from which he emerged a moment 
later with a shotgun loaded with buck-shot and he emptied 
both barrels at Slade. Thinking he had finished his enemy, 
Jules fled to the Rocky Ridge country to be among his 
friends. That Slade was not killed seems miraculous. The 
army surgeon at Fort Laramie, 167 miles distant, was sum- 
moned and reached the wounded man’s bedside in record 
time. Boner and James arrived post-haste to nurse their 
friend. “The doctor picked out half a handful of lead 
from Siade,” said Boner, “and yet, when he was hanged 
he carried several of Jule’s bullets in him. I never saw a 
man so badly riddled as he was; he was like a sieve, and I 
do not see how he ever lived.” Nor does anyone else un- 
derstand how he lived. Jules’ powder must have been 
weak. It is said, how credibly the writer cannot say, that 
as soon as he was able to be transported Ficklin had him 
sent to St. Louis for treatment. 

So thoroughly had Slade done his work that peace 
reigned in the Julesburg division during his illness. 

But conditions in the Rocky Ridge division were giving 
superintendent Ficklin his gravest concern. The male- 
factors who had survived the Slade cleanup has congre- 
gated there, augmenting the outlaws who preceded them. 
That division was now worse than the Sweetwater ever 
had been. Ficklin perceived the remedy but hesitated to 
transfer Slade until his complete recovery. As soon as 
he thought Slade fit, Ficklin made him division-agent of 
Rocky Ridge. There is some indication that Slade also 
retained his sway over the Sweetwater. He had begun to 
enjoy, in fact to crave, the excitement of danger, and he 
entered upon his new task with a sort of fierce joy. For 
one thing Jules was there, protected by mischiefmakers, 
and he was determined to make Jules pay. 

That Slade’s superiors approved of his methods in 
subduing the lawless element is certain. It is reported 
that Ben Holladay himself, owner of the Overland, told 
Slade that his policy of striking terror was the effectual 
way to afford protection to the company and those in its 
charge, and nothing could be more effective than the 
elimination of Jules. “Get that fellow Jules and let every- 
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body know you got him,” but he did not “get” him for 
over a year.’ 


Slade began his cleanup of the Rocky Ridge division 
with characteristic energy. He now had a retinue of de- 
voted followers who obeyed his orders with alacrity and 
zeal. In his first raid upon the desperados many were 
killed, stage-horses were recovered in goodly numbers, 
and depredations upon the Company’s property ceased. 
But the outlaws were not willing to give up without a 
struggle. Congregating in the mountains they planned a 
master stroke; the capture of the tyrant who had tumbled 
their world about them, and who menanced their very 
existence. 


Slade having restored order upon his two divisions, 
sought a fixed abode. During his inspection trips he was 
attracted by the scenic beauty of a spot on Dale Creek, 
and here he established a station and his home; he called 
the station Virginia Dale in honor of his beauteous wife, 
and, one may suppose, his youngest sister, who bore the 
same name. 


Now there was quiet along the Overland and it would 
seem that Slade was lured into a state of false security. 
The story, repeated again and again as a fact, is that Slade 
was caught off his guard by a dozen of his enemies, was 
disarmed and taken to a lonely log cabin where he was 
kept prisoner, awaiting the arrival of the chiefs of the 
band who were to determine the manner of his end. (Was 
Jules in this?) Slade, cool and resourceful always, per- 
suaded his captors that as his escape was impossible there 
was no reason why his wife should not come alone to see 
him, and that it was permissible at least to allow him to 
tell her farewell and give her directions respecting the 
property which would be hers after he was gone. This was 
arranged; Mrs. Slade came on horseback, apparently un- 
armed, and was permitted to enter the cabin by the only 
door it afforded. Presently she and Slade came forth, 
she with one six-shooter, he with two. The captors, upon 
command, raised their hands to the skies, while Mr. and 
Mrs. Slade mounted double and rode away. 





‘Personal Interview with E. M. Pollinger. Pollinger was once a driver along 
the Overland and later had charge of Wells Fargo Stage lines in Montana. 
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Slade, who never forgot nor forgave, now determined 
to make an example of Jules. Orders were given to bring 
in Jules, alive. Jules was brought in. Just what was the 
manner of his barbarous finish, from that day to this has 
been the subject of innumerable disputes. Slade let every- 
one know that he got him! The generally accepted version 
along the Overland is the story told in Roughing It. It is 
that when Slade’s myrmidons, as Mark Twain put it, 
brought in Jules, bound hand and foot—they then tied him 
to the “snubbing-post” in the center of a corral, and 
that Slade examined his helpless victim with a devilish 
pleasure, and then went to bed content to wait until morn- 
ing before enjoying the pleasure of killing him; that Jules 
spent the awful night, numb with cold and fear, tied to 
that snubbing-post, and when morning came Slade, pistol 
shot extraordinary, began the diabolical execution; his 
bullets nipped the victim’s flesh here and there, then a 
finger disappeared, and only after Jules had begged him 
time and time again to put him out of his misery did Slade 
end it; and then he let the body lie where it was for half 
a day, eventually assisting in the burial after cutting off 
Jules’ ears for pocket pieces—souvenirs of the occasion! 


Here is Boner’s story: After shooting Slade, Jules 
absented himself for 2 long time, but eventually he turned 
up at Cold Spring station, announcing that when he again 
saw Slade he would finish him. Hearing that Jules was 
at Cold Spring, Slade armed two of his men, Scott and 
Hodges, with shotguns, and the three went to Cold Spring 
on the stage to capture Jules. At Cold Spring there was 
a combined station, trading post and saloon, kept by a 
Frenchman named Sochet. Jules was in the building when 
the stage came in sight. Seeing Slade with the driver, 
Jules, protecting himself behind a corner of the house, 
began shooting; but Hodges and Scott going opposite ways 
around the house “got the drop on Jules,” who was com- 
pelled to surrender—poor judgment on his part. Slade 
ordered his men to take Jules to the corral, and to tie him 
to a post. This accomplished, Slade said to Jules, “You 
made me suffer, now I'll try to pay you for it;” and then 
shot Jules in the arm and went in and took a drink. He 
kept this up, alternating the shots with drinks, until Jules 
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was dead and he himself drunk, and then he cut off the 
dead man’s ears and put them in his vest pocket. 

Another version was told to the writer by the ver- 
acious “Gov.” E. M. Pollinger, once a driver along the 
Overland, and later a superintendent of stage lines in Mon- 
tana for Wells, Fargo & Co. Pollinger was in a position 
to learn the facts, and he was a reliable man. “Slade sim- 
ply had to get Jules,” said Pollinger, “or quit the line. 
There was no other way out. Order in the division de- 
pended on Slade, and he could not enforce it while Jules 
was alive and defiant. You may not see it now, but it was 
plain enough then.” Being unable to encounter Jules in 
person Slade offered $500 for him alive, no reward if Jules 
were brought in dead. A number of men undertook to 
capture him without success. Finally it was accomplished 
by Nelson Vaughan and John Frey after a hard fight in 
which Jules was wounded. Vaughan and Frey conveyed 
their captive upon a pack-horse, to the station where Slade 
then was. But to their dismay Jules died on the way in. 
Fearful of losing the reward they tied Jules in a sitting 
position to the snubbing-post in the corral and told Slade 
they had his man. Slade said, “I suppose you had to kill 
him and if you did you do not get the reward.” They 
said, no, but he was hurt, for they captured him after a 
fight—“he’s out in the corral.” When Slade saw Jules he 
said, “the man is dead.” They said, “He’s only playing 
possum.” Slade said, “I’ll see whether he’s playing pos- 
sum,” took out his knife and cut off an ear, and when 
Jules did not flinch, said, “that proves it, but I might just 
as well have the other ear,” and took that. 

Another version has it that Vaughan cut off the ears 
and gave them to Slade. Anyhow, Slade had the ears, 
which seemed to possess a fascination for him. He carried 
them as pocket pieces with his money. At length these 
gruesome objects appeared tanned and pliable like leather. 
He did not know these playthings were leading him to the 
gallows. They were, unsuspected by him, the tokens of 
Nemesis. After the finish of Jules every bizarre occur- 
rence along the road in Slade’s territory, especially of 
homicidal nature, was credited to him. And apparently 
he had no disposition to deny anything; it fitted in with 
his policy of terrorism. It is easy to visualize the picture 
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of the young and then untraveled Mr. Clemens on his way 
to become private secretary to his brother, newly appointed 
Secretary of the Territory of Nevada, sitting high on the 
stage-coach beside the loquacious driver who, as the coach 
rattled through the sagebrush wastes and the canyons al- 
ong the Overland, regaled the young man with hair-rais- 
ing tales of the mighty Slade. The perspicacious Mr. Cle- 
mens did not swallow it all without straining. It was a 
good story and he proceeded to write it. In his inimitable 
style he reduced what he termed “this mass of overland 
gossip” to a straight-forward narrative. Most subsequent 
stories of Slade’s activities along the Overland are based 
largely upon Roughing It. But the dismal fact is that the 
other writers, lacking the fine discrimination of the master- 
writer, failed to make distinctions. They state as history 
that which Mark Twain either directly or impliedly as- 
cribed to gossip, or wrote as mixed fact and legend. 


Mark Twain relates that he took breakfast with Slade 
at one of the stage stations. “The most gentlemanly ap- 
pearing, quiet and affable officer we had yet found along 
the route in the Overland company’s service, was the per- 
son who sat at the head of the table, at my elbow. Never 
youth suffered and shivered as I did when I heard them 
call him Slade .... Here right by my side was the actual 
ogre, who, in fights and brawls, had taken the lives of 
twenty-six human beings, or all men lied about him. . 
He was so friendly and so gentle that I warmed to him in 
spite of his awful history .... And to this day I can re- 
member nothing remarkable about Slade except that his 
face was rather broad across the cheek bones, and that the 
cheek bones were low and the lips peculiarly thin and 
straight.” He expected to hear about him later. (And 
he did). When the stage was ready to go this agent “came 
out to the coach and saw us off, first ordering certain 
rearrangements of the mail bags for our comfort.” 


It is regrettrble that Mark Twain with his excellent 
descriptive facilities did not pay more attention to Slade’s 
personal appearance. Had he done so various different de- 
scriptions in print and even in the moving pictures of a 
later day perhaps would not have appeared. Pictures of 
a gangling, savage appearing, six-footer, of demoniacal 
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mien likely would not have appeared. If there is anything 
new or strange in such imaginings, amounting to carica- 
ture, of famous men, while not very important histori- 
cally, the reputation of Slade seems to have suffered be- 
yond his desserts. “He weren’t no saint,” but most of this 
trash has been unfair to say nothing more of it. He was, 
according to those who knew him intimately, under rather 
than over five feet eight inches in his boots, round rather 
than square of build, weight about 150 pounds. His frame 
was covered with muscles of steel. He struck a powerful 
blow; often, the story-writers say, he knocked prostrate, 
a large man, with a single blow. The writer’s most re- 
liable informant said “his eyes were blue, with lots of fun 
in them, but in anger or excitement they seemed to turn 
jet black.” Usually clean-shaven, his complexion was 
ruddy, his hair a reddish brown. After the death of Jules, 
Slade was at the summit of his power. He was the virtual 
dictator from Julesburg to Pacific Junction. It was this 
period Dimsdale had in mind when he said: “From Kear- 
ney, west, he was feared a great deal more than the Al- 
mighty.” 

Now, every sort of homicidal exploit was attributed 
to Slade. Stories, therefore told of famous killers, were 
attributed to him. One was that at Rocky Ridge one morn- 
ing Slade observed a man who had offended him some 
days before. Turning to his friend, he said: “It is a good 
twenty yards shot; I'll clip the third button on his coat,” 
which he did and a funeral followed. Another was that 
a saloon keeper had angered the great man who, a few days 
later called at the saloon and asked for brandy. The saloon 
keeper turned around to get the article and when he pre- 
sented it found himself gazing into the muzzle of a six- 
shooter and the next instant he was lying on the floor a 
dead man. This story never was verified and it is so at 
variance with Slade’s methods as to be unworthy of be- 
lief. 


One coming from a respectable source was that when 
Slade was Wagon-boss of a freight team on the way to 





* Vigilantes of Montana. 
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Salt Lake ,and while he was drunk he shot a teamster 
through the heart simply because the man talked back to 
him. That the man was shot through the heart there is 
no doubt, but aside from that all is hearsay. The narrator 
does not say he even saw Slade on that occassion; and if 
the homicide occurred in 1860 someone other than Slade 
was the Wagon-boss, for Slade was then hundreds of miles 
to the eastward attending to his duties of a division-agent 
along the Overland. He was not engaged in freighting 
until two years after 1860—after his employment with the 
Overland had ceased. 


At intervals, which grew widely separated, he found 
it necessary to make an example of those committing de- 
predations along the line of the stage road. It is related 
that at one time, while a number of emigrants were pro- 
ceeding along the road, some of their stock suddenly dis- 
appeared. Being apprised of the facts, Slade, with another 
man, made his way to a ranch where he thought, because 
of the character of the occupants, the stock probably had 
been taken. Finding his suspicions verified he and his 
companions opened the door of the ranch house and com- 
menced blazing away at the thieves, three of whom were 
killed and a fourth badly wounded. Probably the story 
is exaggerated. 


Before he had finished his conquest upon the Rocky 
Ridge division, one Jules Savoie, a saloon keeper, was in- 
discreet enough to imbibe his own poison, and while under 
the influence boasted in the presence of two of Slade’s 
drivers that he proposed to shoot Slade; he predicted that 
when he once got after Slade, there wouldn’t be found a 
horse strong or fast enough to carry Slade beyond the reach 
of his vengeance. Slade, hearing of this incipient rebellion 
within his domain, indiscreetly told two of his men to “go 
down and clean out old Savoie.” Eager to carry out the 
orders of the superior, the men went to the Savoie saloon 
imbibed deeply, precipitated a fight with Savoie and dur- 
ing the melee killed him and his squaw and burned the 
house over them. One of the children, a girl, fled into 
the brush nearby and froze to death. A boy belonging to 
the couple, was not harmed. As usual the report, be- 
lieved by many, was that Slade did the killing himself. 
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The fact seems to be that Slade was greatly disturbed over 
the occurrances. He had not intended any such dire con- 
sequence as the death of Savoie. To make such amends 
as he could he and Mrs. Slade thereafter cared for the boy 
in their home, becoming much attached to him. The young- 
ster was a bright and likeable lad, known as Jemmy Slade. 

As illustrative of how Slade constituted himself judge 
and executioner, a story well authenticated in the main, 
comes down to us. In the summer of 1860 there lived upon 
the Sweetwater, not far from Independence Rock, a Dr. 
Bartholomew who had a wife and two small children, a 
boy of eight and a girl of five. Living not far distant were 
Charley Bacon and Harry Smith, disreputable and dan- 
gerous men. How the trouble arose cannot be definitely 
ascertained, but Bartholomew came to his death at their 
hands. One story was that Bartholomew employed them 
to build a chimney which would not smoke. They erected 
the chimney but demanded more pay than they had agreed 
to receive and when Bartholomew objected to their ex- 
orbitant demands they shot him. Smith told the widow 
that he could give her a good home and when she scorned 
his proposition he ordered her to “hit the road.” She was 
advised to tell her story to the mighty Slade. Four miles 
above Bacon and Smith lived Joseph Plante, a wealthy 
French Canadian, who maintained a good-size store. Plante 
had the favor of Slade. Shortly after the killing of Bar- 
tholomew, Bacon and Smith planned to kill Plante and 
take possession of his property. Plante, having discovered 
the scheme, wrote to Slade about it, and also reported the 
killing of Bartholomew. Slade, on Tuesday, wrote Plante 
telling him to sit in his store with a shotgun loaded with 
buckshot until he came. “I will be there next Friday and 
I will fix those fellows. Have two lariats ready.” On Fri- 
day Slade with four men arrived in an extra coach. The 
villains were found at Bartholomew’s, playing cards with 
a man named Pete. Slade commanded the card-players 
to throw up their hands, which they did promptly; then 
he ordered Plante and his drivers to hang them. Some say 
all three took part in the killing of Bartholomew. However, 
that may be, the executioners undoubtedly did not make 
any mistake in hanging Pete, who was a bloodthirsty out- 
law. Plante, it seems, thought Smith and Pete had killed 
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Bartholomew and proceeded with their execution. When 
Plante and the drivers were about to hang Pete and Smith, 
one of them said, “You wouldn’t hang a man without giv- 
ing him a drink of whiskey, would you?” The whiskey 
was given the two and when about to drink it one gave 
this toast: “May we meet in Hell in half an hour.” They 
were sped to the meeting. Slade then said: “Plante you 
have done the best day’s work you ever did in your life, 
but why did you let Bacon get away? He is the worst of 
the three.” “All right,” said Plante, “we’ll hang him too.” 
And they did. 


Slade took from the persons of the murderers $523 in 
cash, and then with Plante set out to call upon Mrs. Bar- 
tholomew, for the purpose of ascertaining what course 
she desired to follow. He urged her to stay upon the ranch, 
saying she could hire someone to care for the cattle and 
horses, and with the equipment she possessed she could 
make a good living for herself and children. She said no, 
she could not do it, she preferred to go to her father and 
mother in Omaha. Slade took Mrs. Bartholomew and 
children to his home, where they were cared for during the 
ensuing month. Mrs. Slade from her old clothes made 
enough clothes to last the children for a year and gave 
to Mrs. Bartholomew a number of dresses. The two women 
were nearly of a size. 


Going back to the Bartholomew ranch Slade decided to 
sell it and the livestock to an employee of Plante. The man 
had a thousand dollars in gold; Plante helped out the sale 
by guaranteeing the full purchase price. Slade gave Mrs. 
Bartholomew the money received from the sale of the 
ranch and livestock and that taken from the outlaws, and 
furnished her and her children a pass to the Missouri 
river. The widow and her children arrived at their des- 
tination safely. Mrs. Bartholomew kept up a regular cor- 
respondence with the Slades until they moved away from 
Virginia Dale. News of the hanging, losing nothing in the 
telling, went up and down the line but no word of the kind- 
ness of the Slades to the widow and children went out 
along the Overland. Perhaps the Slades kept silent re- 
specting their charities. Some people do. 
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The year 1862 brought to an end Slade’s service with 
the Overland. It seems that 1861 had brought to a close 
any resistance to his authority. Murderers and thieves 
chose to behave themselves while within his territory. 
For a short time he lived quietly and happily with his wife 
at Virginia Dale. But he missed the excitement of the 
dangerous days so shortly gone, and could not be satisfied 
by simply attending to the routine duties of a division- 
agent. On his trips of inspection, when the stage would 
stop for a change of horses, he would frequently invite 
the passengers to drink with him and while the libations 
were being prepared would enliven his guests with stories. 
There is general agreement that he was a fascinating story- 
teller; and, when normal, an engaging companion. There 
seems to be substantial agreement among reliable his- 
torians that ever after his designation as Superintendent 
of the Julesburg division his sole objective was fidelity 
to the Overland Stage Company. On occasion he would 
go upon a spree even when he was agent at Kearney—he 
would go to Atchison for a short high time; and, when 
matters seemed to be running along satisfactorily during 
his latter service he would take short periods off during 
which no doubt he indulged in liquor, a dangerous practice 
for him, with his perculiar temperament. But during all the 
fore part of his service, those lapses did not seem note- 
worthy to his superiors. It cannot be doubted that from 
the beginning until the end of his employment by the Over- 
land his service to the company and the traveling public 
was beneficial to a high degree. Indeed, the authors of 
the Overland Stage to California say, despite some malev- 
olent criticism. based on hearsay: “He (Slade) was a sort 
of vigilance committee single-handed, and it was through 
his efforts that the line was eventually cleared of one of 
the worst gangs that ever held forth on the plains. Jules 
and his crowd having been effectually disposed of, and 
matters elsewhere having been attended to by Ficklin’s 
orders, the line was shortly put in perfect order, and from 
that time on the stages ran with great regularity . 

While in the employ of the stage company he was faithful 
to the trusts imposed in him.” This must have been based 
on general reputation because Root, who wrote the above, 
did not come into the company employ until after Slade 
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had been gone from the Overland employ for over a year. 
His occasional lapses with indulgence in intoxicating liquor 
disintegrated into sprees. His visits to Denver became 
frequent. He purchased a beaded and gaudily colored 
buckskin suit which cost him $750, with which he adorned 
himself when he went to that city. 

Upon his excursions, always with one or two com- 
panions, he created a disturbance. His reputation as a 
killer was well known and he was feared. Upon occasions 
he would flourish his revolver and discharge it, and he 
continually exhibited Jules’ ears when purchasing liquor. 
His spree finished, he would return to duty as if nothing 
had happened. On one spree, shooting carelessly, he seri- 
ously wounded one of his best friends. Filled with remorse 
he hung about the hospital until he was assured that his 
friend would recover, and did his utmost to bring him 
back to health. 

His superiors were not much concerned with his antics 
in Denver or other places so long as he did not permit 
his absence to interfere with his duties. Even when a 
Denver newspaper severly criticized Slade’s actions edi- 
torially it is said that Ben Holladay himself called upon 
the editor and took him to task for his aspersions upon his 
favorite division-agent. 

But Slade’s disposition became more and more bent 
on the destruction of property. He delighted in riding 
into a saloon or store and wrecking the place. Upon re- 
gaining sobriety he would call upon the proprietor of the 
demolished place of business and make financial amends. 
Finally he entered upon a spree at Fort Halleck and, fol- 
lowing his propensity of destroying property, wrecked the 
store of the sutler. That was too much. The army auth- 
orities complained to Slade’s superiors and insisted that 
he should be discharged. In view of existing conditions 
the friendship of the army was so essential there was no 
denying the request: it amounted to an order. 

That Holladay, Ficklin and the rest were loath to part 
with the services of their potent Superintendent is not 
to be wondered at. He had executive ability of the highest 
order and his fidelity to his trust was never doubted. 

Langford says “that no more exalted tribute can be 
paid to his character than to say that he organized, man- 
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aged, and controlled for several years, acceptably to the 
public and the company, and to the employees of the com- 
pany, the great central division of the Overland stage 
route through six hundred miles of territory destitute of 
inhabitants and law, exposed for the entire distance to 
hostile Indians and overrun with a wild, reckless class of 
free-booters who maintained their infamous assumptions 
with pistol and bowie knife. No man without a peculiar 
fitness for such a position could have done this.’’* 


That while he was in control of his difficult divisions 
he was responsible for actions outside the law, and that 
they were carried out under circumstances of terror, there 
can be no question. Unless one considers the surrounding 
circumstances, the savage characters with which he had to 
deal, and unless one carries in mind the realization that 
he was subject at all times to instant death at the hands 
of murderers and thieves who infested a lawless region 
hundreds of miles from civilization, Slade’s actions seem 
unpardonable. Few men in western history have been so 
misrepresented. His name became a synonym for all that 
is infamous and cruel in human character. 


And yet Langford concludes, after a careful examina- 
tion shortly after the death of Slade and while the facts 
were well known to hundreds of men then living, “Not one 
of all the great number of men in control, or of those as- 
sociated with him as employees of the Overland Stage 
Company, men personally cognizant of his career, believes 
that he committed a single act not justified by the cir- 
cumstances provoking it.” 

Demoted from his position of great authority Slade 
turned to his old and profitable occupation of freighting. 
He could not realize that his power was gone. He still 
carried Jule’s ears. He had been used to dominating every 
situation with which he was confronted and he could not 
become used to occupying a different role. 

It was in June of 1863 that he met his master. He was 
leading a wagon train through hostile Indian country when 
he fell in with another wagon train led by James Williams. 





*N. P. Langford, Vigilante Days and Ways. 
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Williams had won a name for himself during the Kansas 
border war as a man devoid of fear, always cool, always 
courageous and sagacious in the face of danger. The two 
wagon trains camped together, and the men mingled in 
convivial intercourse. Slade, giving way to his particular 
folly, began to imbibe to excess. As the trains were to 
go along the same course and through a dangerous country 
the men composing the two deemed it best to proceed 
under a single authority and so it was determined to select 
a leader by election. Those in Williams’ wagon train were 
unanimous for their captain, as well as were some of those 
in Slade’s who were fearful because their leader was drink- 
ing. Being apprised that the election was about to be held, 
Slade announced that they could have an election if they 
wanted to but after it was over, regardless of the result, 
he would be the captain. The word being carried to Wil- 
liams, characteristically he sought out Slade. Williams 
was not given to saying anything behind a man’s back that 
he would not say to his face. This remarkable man, soon 
to be the leader of the far-famed Vigilantes in Montana, 
was in stature larger than Slade, being five feet ten inches 
in height, slightly round shouldered, weighing 190 pounds. 
His head was on the leonine type with mild blue eyes when 
he was in ordinary spirits; but when he was wrought up by 
any extraordinary occurrence or was angry the eyes turned 
jet black. Meeting Slade, Williams said: “Slade, I under- 
stand you say that no matter who is elected you will still 
be captain of this outfit. I want to say that whomever is 
elected captain will be captain. Did you hear what I said?” 
This menacing question, “Did you hear what I said?” was 
often used by Williams when in deadly earnest. He used it 
frequently as executive officer of the Vigilantes, and his 
order was never disobeyed. Slade smiled and said, “All 
right, Cap., that suits me.” Williams was elected. In after 
years Williams said: “I appointed Slade my lieutenant and 
I never had a man work with me that I got along with 
better.” 


This is consistent with the testimony of others. It was 
said that this was one of Slade’s peculiarities, that if he 
was “ever put down by a man, which was not often, he 
always seemed to remember it and was civil to him after- 


wards.” 
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In the spring or early summer of 1863 Slade visited his 
old home at Clinton, Illinois. As far as we are informed 
nothing was said to him of the unfortunate occurrence 
which caused him to leave his home so many years before. 
Returning to Virginia Dale he learned of the fabulous gold 
discoveries upon Grasshopper and Alder Gulches in Idaho, 
afterwards Montana, and he concluded to seek that new 
and promising region. Learning that Henry S. Gilbert, 
who had been a station-agent upon the Overland, was 
shortly leaving for Alder Gulch with his family, Slade con- 
ferred with him, evidently with the idea of transporting 
a portion of Gilbert’s household goods. This was arranged 
and Slade was also to take with him some of Gilbert’s cat- 
tle and a number of horses. One might suppose from the 
reputation some had given Slade that Gilbert would hesi- 
tate to entrust him with practically all his worldly goods. 
No such thing; Gilbert, a level-headed man, and for many 
years an outstanding citizen of Virginia City, knew the 
facts, and knew that no man along the Overland bore or 
deserved a higher reputation for honesty and fidelity to 
his trust than did that famous man. Gilbert arrived at his 
destination on September 1, 1863, and Slade arrived less 
than a month later. Gilbert warned Slade that he could not 
safely destroy property, drunk or sober, as he had been 
doing on occasion; that the class of men with whom he had 
now cast his lot would not tolerate any such conduct. This 
was reiterated to Slade after his first drunken outbreak in 
Virginia City during which he had been guilty of miscon- 
duct. Slade answered that he did not intend to kill any- 
one and that he would pay for whatever damage he did. 


Slade had not been long in the new mining camp until 
he had opportunity to make use of his freighting outfit. A 
steamboat, loaded with general merchandise, had left St. 
Joseph, Missouri, too late in the summer to reach Fort Ben- 
ton. The cargo was unloaded at the mouth of the Milk 
River. J. B. Hardie, one of the owners of the merchandise, 
came to Virginia City to arrange for transporting the mer- 
chandise thither. Slade undertook the transportation. There 
was not any wagon road over a large part of the hundreds 
of miles between Virginia City and the Milk River. Never- 
theless, Slade, with his extraordinary faculty of getting 
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things done, made his way to the mouth of the Milk River, 
traversing country over which wagon wheels had never 
rolled before and accomplishing the seemingly impossible 
feat of returning with his loaded wagons to Virginia City 
by the first of November. By this accomplishment he had 
made for himself a large sum of money. 

Winter having closed in, making profitable freighting 
impractical, he went over the Tobacco Root mountain range 
which separates Alder Gulch from the Madison Valley, and 
located a ranch on the banks of the Madison a little south- 
erly from the mouth of Meadow Creek, to which he gave 
the name “Ravenswood.” Is it not worthy of remark that a 
man bearing the character attributed generally to Slade 
along the Overland would have chosen such a name? 

Ranching was not a sufficient outlet for his energies. 
One way then traveled in going from Virginia City to the 
Gallatin Valley passed over the Tobacco Root Range; a 
rough trail up the mountainside and then down to the 
Madison Valley through a canyon in the bottom of which 
ran a boisterous little stream, to be known as Slade creek. 
He conceived the idea of building along the course of the 
trail a passable road to serve the traveling public, charg- 
ing toll for its use. To this task he set himself, first build- 
ing a stone house at the point where he proposed to set up 
his toll-gate. This house was more comfortable than the 
bleak one on the windy point at Ravenswood, and here he 
and Mrs. Slade settled down for the winter. The pine trees 
along the mountain slope provided ample firewood and it 
may be supposed that the couple looked forward to the 
most peaceful period of their married life. It was too quiet 
for Slade. 

He made frequent trips to Virginia City, despite the 
protests of his wife, and upon each occasion fell in with 
convivial companions who found him delightful. One of 
his chief cronies was William H. Fairweather, leader of the 
“Discovery Party”—the party which made the discovery of 
gold in Alder Creek—and a man whom everyone liked. 
These two and some others, would enliven the night with 
their celebrations. In paying for the drinks Jules’ ears 
invariably came into play. The people had heard Slade 
would do this, but doubted the truth of the story. They 
were shocked when they observed the gruesome relics. Not- 
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withstanding the fact that the Vigilantes were then en- 
gaged in their salutary work, and Slade had been warned 
that he must cease from making trouble, at the end of a 
spree he would mount his horse, ride up and down the 
streets firing his revolver, and occasionally ride into a sa- 
loon and wreck the place. He would then return to the 
toll house and shortly would ride into Virginia City and 
pay for all the damage he had committed. Nor did he 
confine his drunken activities to Virginia City. He fre- 
quently rode down the gulch, stopping in the towns of 
Central, Nevada, Adobetown, and Junction, where he pat- 
ronized the saloons, and occasionally wrecked one. Once 
in a while he would ride his horse into a store. But he 
never attempted to ride into the store kept by the Lott 
brothers, John S. and Mortimer H. They had told him 
that to do so was highly dangerous. He took their word. 
He knew, too, that John S. Lott had led the Vigilante ex- 
pedition to Bannack where Henry Plummer, miners’ 
sheriff and at the same time Road Agent Chief, and his 
principal deputies Stinson and Ray, were hanged on Jan- 
uary 10, 1864. 

During January and February, 1864, the Vigilantes 
had hanged the principal members of Henry Plummer’s 
Road Agent band and had banished many others. After 
the execution of the five in Virginia City on January 14th, 
Alder Gulch was quiet. The people were safe in their lives 
and property. But in February Slade made several visits 
to Virginia City, and was guilty of serious breaches of the 
peace. About the first of March he so terrified the in- 
habitants that some of the store keepers locked their doors. 
Not only that, but when he ran out of money the ears of 
Jules were offered and at the point of the gun the saloon- 
keeper agreed that these gruesome objects were legal 
tender. On this expedition he did considerable damage for 
which he was unable to pay. About a week later he came 
to the city and entered upon a protracted and his last 
drinking bout. During this orgy he and a companion 
entered a theater where by boisterous conduct and rough 
speech they insulted not only the actresses but the people 
in the audience. Indignation against Slade and his com- 
panion ran high and the offenders were ejected from the 
theater. Later in the evening Slade terrorized a portion of 
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the city. He and his companions disturbed the night by 
singing a ribald song in which certain leading citizens were 
referred to in no complimentary terms. A silly story is that 
this played a part in Slade’s ultimate fate. The high- 
minded and distinguished men upon whose memory the 
imputation was cast were above any such thought. 

March 9, 1864, dawned. Slade was still intoxicated. 
He had been up all night,—but was seemingly not ill-na- 
tured. He was in a prankish mood. Seeing a mill wagon 
coming up the street he beckoned the driver to drive to the 
door of the saloon in front of which Slade and his tipsy 
comrades were assembled. When the driver stopped, Slade 
said he was thirsty and he desired some milk, he wanted 
a gallon! He was thirsty! When the mild man gave him 
a gallon can, Slade, who had bestrode the wagon wheel, 
and was having difficulty in maintaining his balance, at- 
tempted to drink but spilled the milk upon his shirt front. 
When his companions laughed Slade emptied the rest of the 
milk over the milkman’s head. When his companions 
laughed louder Slade chortled in glee. 

His good humor continued until he was served with a 
warrant of arrest. Slade, with his companions, at the re- 
quest of miners’ sheriff Fox, went to the court room where 
Fox attempted to read the warrant. Instead of submit- 
ting quietly as he had done on two or three previous oc- 
casions, Slade became enraged, seized the warrant, tore it 
in pieces, threw the fragments upon the floor and spat 
upon them. At the same time the clicking of the revolvers 
of his companions warned the sheriff to proceed no further, 
and with good judgment he appeared to consider the in- 
cident closed. Not satisfied with that, Slade immediately 
sought out Alexander Davis, the miners’ judge, who had 
issued the warrant, and said to him: “I understand you 
have placed me under a thousand dollar bail.” Taking from 
from his pocket a 41 calibre Derringer he placed the point 
of the barrel against the judge’s forehead and said: “You are 
my bail,” then left and began to resume his drinking, the 
ears of Jules again serving as legal tender. He had de- 
generated into a hell-raiser when drinking, ruthless and 
defiant, but in all the time since his arrival at Virginia 
City he had not committed any offense ranking above a 
misdemeanor. 
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Matters had now reached a serious pass. The Vigi- 
lantes had observed what was transpiring and there was 
considerable ominous talk. One of the foremost members 
of that organization met Slade and said to him: “Slade 
you get your horse at once and go home, or there will be 
hell to pay.” Slade appeared startled and inquired, “What 
do you mean?” But the Vigilante quietly and with deep 
earnestness said: “You have no right to ask me what I 
mean; get your horse at once and remember what I tell 
you.” Slade promised to do so and mounted his horse. Then 
he temporized. Never did man tempt fate more recklessly. 
He began again to ride the streets. The store-keepers 
closed their places of business. As he rode Slade berated 
two leading members of the Vigilantes, coupling their 
names with that of a woman who was not unknown to 
fame. The warning given by his Vigilante friend was un- 
heeded; he had said that he was himself a Vigilante but 
apparently he thought that the sole function of the or- 
ganization was to punish thieves and murderers in ac- 
cordance with their public announcement. During this 
day Captain Williams, Executive Officer of the Vigilantes, 
a patient man, asked Alexander Toponce to tell Slade he 
had better go home. Toponce did so, and Slade got on 
his horse, but dismounted to have just one more drink. 
The night passed. Apparently he had concluded to go 
home, and mounted his horse again. Seeing two or three 
well known Vigilantes he said: “I guess the Vigilantes 
are played out.” One of them X. Beidler, replied: “You 
will find out whether or not they are played out within 
three hours.” 


Those of the executive committee in Virginia City 
thought it time to act. They sent a messenger to Captain 
Williams, who lived at Nevada, advising him of the situa- 
tion. Williams called to his aid John S. Lott, Treasurer 
of the committee and his right-hand man, and the two as- 
sembled two hundred miners, who quickly marched the 
intervening mile between Nevada and Virginia City. In 
the meantime Slade heard that Williams had been appealed 
to. Sensing serious trouble he went to the store of Pfouts 
and Russell and apologized abjectly to Mr. Pfouts, Presi- 
dent of the Vigilantes. He was too late. As he talked with 
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Pfouts, Williams and Lott entered. Characteristically, 
Williams did not waste words. He said: “Slade, I want 
you.” “What do you want with me?” “Come along and 
ask no questions.” Pale as a ghost, Slade submitted quietly 
and went with his captors. 


The entire executive committee went into session. 
Some were Slade’s friends. All were reluctant to admin- 
ister the extreme punishment and decided to put the matter 
to the assembly. After delibration the assembly decided 
that Slade’s execution was imperative. While the com- 
mittee was deliberating a friend of Slade’s, seeing the 
gravity of the situation, went at the top speed of his horse 
to warn Mrs. Slade of what was impending. She did not 
waste a moment. Almost distracted with love and fear she 
saddled her well-known fast pony and set out to rescue 
once again the object of her undivided devotion. With all 
the skill of a perfect equestrienne she urged the great horse 
up the heavy grade to the mountain top. From there she 
could see the city two miles below. Could she arrive in 
time? The road was steep and rocky, dangerous at high 
speed. But she did not hesitate. Down the declivity she 
plunged regardless of danger to herself or horse, risking 
the loss of all if she should fall. The multitude saw her 
coming at breakneck speed, her raven tresses blown by 
the strong March wind. 


Virginia City lies on either side of Daylight Creek. 
Below the site of the stone building of Pfouts and Russell 
the valley widened into a flat in which was located an 
auction corral. At the eastern gate there were posts strong 
and high, with a heavy beam running from one to the 
other. A rope with the seven-looped knot was suspended 
from this beam and underneath a dry goods box was placed. 
To this place Slade was brought. Instantly sobered by the 
decision of the Vigilantes he was completely unnerved. Let 
no man say he was a coward. Stunned at first by the dread- 
ful sentence, he pleaded for his life with the eloquence of 
despair. But his awful record—his reputation as a killer— 
the ears of Jules in his pocket—overcame his appeals. 
When he thought of his wife he grew frantic—“‘O, my 
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dear wife! 
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Many of his friends, powerless to interfere, wept bit- 
terly. One, finding his entreaties futile, threw off his 
coat declaring that Slade could be executed only over his 
dead body. A hundred guns changed his mind. He at- 
tempted to escape, was brought back, resumed his coat 
and promised to be good. Leading men of the community 
appealed to by the condemned, men who liked and pitied 
him, answered that they could do nothing. It became 
known that Mrs. Slade was coming. She had frequently 
attended the social gatherings, participated in the dances, 
in Alder Gulch. She was admired and popular. 


The committee well understood that Mrs. Slade would 
not hesitate to attempt to rescue by force and there is little 
doubt that she would have been supported by armed men 
who not only were friends of Slade but who resented what 
they deemed the unauthorized—some said the outrageous— 
action of the Vigilante Committe. The leaders had de- 
termined that the execution of Slade was necessary if there 
was not to be a return to lawlessness in Alder Gulch. Her 
arrival before the execution probably would mean blood- 
shed. There was no escape from duty now, the execution 
must go on. Williams, not given to vacillation, gave the 
well-known and final order, “Men do your duty.” 


So the mighty Slade, the ears of Jules in his pocket, 
departed. Such, says Dimsdale, was Captain J. A. Slade, 
“the idol of his followers, the terror of his enemies and of 
all that were not within the charmed circle of dependents. 
In him, generosity and destructiveness, brutal lawlessness 
and courteous kindness, firm friendship and volcanic out- 
breaks of fury, were so mingled that he seems like one 
born out of date. He should have lived in feudal times, 
and have been the comrade of the Front de Boeuffs, De 
Lacys, and Bois Guilberts, of days almost forgotten.” 


Save for this execution the Vigilantes of Montana have 
been well nigh universally commended. For this act they 
have been fiercely condemned and as vigorously com- 
mended. 

The exigency seemed great. Was there to be regularity 
of human conduct in those mountains? Was law and order 
so recently established in a vast region where there was no 
organized government, to cease, and was all which had 
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been gained to be lost? It must not be forgotten that the 
Vigilantes were patriots whose only purpose was to make 
their world a safe place for honest men. Dimsdale summed 
it up: “The death of Slade was the protest of society on 
behalf of social order and the rights of man.” 


When Slade was pronounced dead, his body was taken 
at once to the Virginia Hotel, where it was placed in the 
best room awaiting the arrival of Mrs. Slade. Her demon- 
stration over her dead husband left no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of her devotion to him. Her paroxysms of grief 
were so intense that she was unable to compose herself for 
hours. She reproached her friends bitterly. Why did not 
they, the friends of Slade, shoot him to prevent his death 
upon the scaffold? She would have done it. “No dog’s 
death should have come to such a man!” 


She determined that he should not rest among his 
enemies. A zinc coffin was procured in which Slade’s re- 
mains were preserved in alcohol. This receptacle was in- 
cased in a box which was taken over the mountain and 
buried across the road from the rock house, where the 
grave was within her view. She remained there until 
July, grief stricken, disconsolate, and revengeful. Then 
she transferred the body of Joseph Alfred Slade to Salt 
Lake where it was interred in the old Mormon cemtery, 
July 20, 1864, to remain until she could convey it to the 
burial place of his father at Clinton, Illinois, but that pur- 
pose was not fulfilled. The body remains in one of the most 
beautiful spots of the cemetery in Salt Lake but the ident- 
ity of the grave is lost. Like much of Slade’s history, ob- 
scurity shadows his resting place. 
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RELIVING MONTANA’S COLORFUL PAST 
IN A MAGNIFICENT NEW MUSEUM 


By John C. Ewers 


History is written in objects as well as in words. The 
far-sighted founders of the Historical Society of Montana 
recognized this fact when they determined that the Society’s 
collections should include a “cabinet” of “relics” in addi- 
tion to a library of publications and manuscripts. In the 
early reports of the Society are repeated references to its 
obligation for preserving objects of historic interest. Handi- 
capped by lack of funds for the systematic purchase of 
specimens and by lack of space for exhibition, the Society 
persisted in its mission. By 1899 it displayed two small 
cases of objects in its headquarters in the Lewis and Clark 
County Courthouse. This modest collection formed the 
nucleus of Montana’s first public museum. 

When the Society moved to the new State Capitol at the 
turn of the century it found the quarters made available 
to it in that building were too small to house both its grow- 
ing library and its museum. In 1902 the Librarian re- 
ported, “unless the museum can be removed to the cor- 
ridor leading from the west door, we cannot do anything 
more than stack books on the floor.” By 1904 the museum 
comprised 10 large cases “filling the entire west corridor.” 
(See plate I) 

In subsequent years museum cases were spread through 
the ground floor corridors of the State Capitol. The So- 
ciety continued to carry out the policy of its founders by 
preserving and displaying objects of historic interest. How- 
ever, a growing number of Montanans began to recognize 
that preservation and display of specimens was not enough. 
They recognized that this sprawling series of scattered 
cases filled with miscellaneous articles was an inadequate 
means of telling the story of the State’s rich and colorful 
history to the youth of Montana and to the interested pub- 
lic. Their visits to modern museums of science and history 
elsewhere convinced them that the museum could be an 
effective educational medium. They found museums uni- 
quely adapted to the teaching of history in an orderly 
fashion to people of all ages. Through its graphic exhibits 
the museum could recreate the past before the visitor’s 
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eyes. The museum could become an active and effective 
partner of the library in the diffusion of historical know- 
ledge. 

The first step toward the realization ofa modern _his- 
torical museum was taken in the planning and construc- 
tion of the fine, new Veterans and Pioneer Memorial Build- 
ing. This handsome structure is well adapted to museum 
needs. Its fireproof construction, its temperature and 
humidity controls help to assure the preservation of valu- 
able museum materials. Its exhibition galleries are spa- 
cious and adequately supplied with electrical outlets to 
provide controlled lighting of exhibits day or night. There 
is also ample provision for exhibit preparation laboratories 
and the preservation of study collections of historical 
specimens of particular interest to the specialist. 

Once assured of an adequate, adaptable plant, the next 
logical step was to determine in broad outline the scope of 
the Montana story that should be interpreted in the new 
museum. Obviously this was a task for historians. Ac- 
cordingly, K. Ross Toole, Director of the Historical Society 
of Montana, conferred with a committee comprising rec- 
ognized authorities in the field of Montana history. The 
outline which they prepared in December, 1951, was a 
concise survey of Montana’s picturesque and exciting 
past, with particular emphasis upon the early or pioneer 
phases of life in this area. This statement has served as 
an extremely helpful guide in planning exhibits for the 
museum. 

Mr. Toole sent mea copy of this fascinating outline to- 
gether with building plans of the exhibition galleries in 
the new Veterans and Pioneer Memorial. He requested 
my services as a consultant on the overall problem of in- 
terpreting this story by museum methods. To me the pos- 
sibilities of this new historical museum represented a stim- 
ulating challenge. I thought that with such a dramatic 
story to tell, and such a fine new building to tell it in, this 
institution should become one of the country’s outstanding 
historical museums. During the latter part of January 
and early February, 1952, while on leave of absence from 
the Smithsonian Institution, I conferred with the Director 
and Board of Trustees of the Montana Historical Society, 
and presented a general exhibit plan. 
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So rich and so varied were the details of Montana his- 
tory that a method for organizing the subject matter of the 
museum into logical subdivisions appeared necessary. The 
historian’s outline has shown the possibilities of consider- 
ing the pioneer phases of Montana history in terms of series 
of economically determined frontiers rather than the de- 
velopment of a single frontier. This is not a new concept 
to historians. In fact a concise statement of the idea was 
published in the Report of the Eleventh Census of the 
United States, 1890: 

“In the course of the settlement and development of a 
country the industries commonly follow one another in a certain 
order. After the hunter, trapper and prospector, who are com- 
monly the pioneers, the herdsmen follows, and for a time the 
raising of cattle is the leading industry. As settlements become 
less sparse, this is followed by agriculture . . 

In the early history of Montana there were four fron- 
tiers that can be easily and sharply defined. The people 
of each frontier were attracted to Montana by opportuni- 
ties to utilize a different natural resource. The people 
of each frontier employed different tools and equipment. 
Their homes, even their common speech had a distinctive 
character. First there was the frontier of the Indian and 
the Fur Trader, both of whom were dependent upon the 
wild animals of the region for their livelihood. They lived 
in a world of traps and beaver pelts, and buffalo robes, 
of pemmican and buffalo tongues, of northwest guns, and 
strouds and glass beads. Their meeting places were the 
trading post or the spring rendezvous. Then there was the 
Miner’s Frontier, founded upon the extraction of Montana’s 
mineral resources. The miners’ world was one of claims 
and pay dirt, of pans and rockers and sluice boxes. Their 
meeting place was the mining camp near the diggings. And 
then there was the Cattleman’s Frontier, based upon the 
grazing of cattle in Montana’s grasslands. The cowboys 
lived in a world of lariats, roundups and brands, of chuck 
wagons and bunk houses. Their meeting place was the 
cow town on the plains. And finally there was the Farmer’s 
Frontier, grounded in the use of soils for the growth of 
crops. The farmers’ world was one of seeds, irrigation 
ditches and fields of waving wheat, of breaking plows and 
fences. Their meeting place was the little town beside the 
railroad dominated by its tall grain elevator. 
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This “frontiers” conception appeared to be replete with 
possibilities for organizing effective museum exhibits. As 
the plan developed it appeared desirable to divide the 
museum into six major sections, each built around a central 
theme, just as a book is divided into chapters. The first 
section, serving as an introduction, would point out the 
varied, economically important, natural resources which 
have played an important role in Montana’s history. The 
next four sections would deal in turn with the four fron- 
tiers (mentioned above) founded upon the use of those re- 
sources. The concluding section would portray the de- 
velopment of organized government in Montana in response 
to the common needs of all people. 

Once this decision was reached we could begin to think 
in terms of space requirements and numbers and types of 
exhibits. We found that the large exhibition gallery open- 
ing to the right of the entrance lobby could accomodate 
this ordered interpretation of Montana’s history. This 
gallery is in the form of a huge box 118’ long x 40’ wide 
x 11710” high. By erecting a few temporary walls it would 
be possible to divide this large gallery into smaller halls 
without eliminating the general aspect of spaciousness 
throughout the area. Exhibit subjects were provisionally 
assigned within each hall and cases located on a ground 
plan. The layout of rooms and exhibits in this gallery then 
appeared as shown in Plate II. (Preceeding Page) 

Now, with this plan before us let us make a quick tour 
of the new museum as we anticipate it will look when 
completed. From the main lobby of the Veterans and 
Pioneer Memorial Building we enter the Hall of Natural 
Resources. Its purpose is to portray how nature set the 
stage for man’s activities in Montana by providing an 
abundance of varied and useful materials. On the far 
wall to the left we see a sizeable, colored relief map of 
Montana, our third largest State. Depicted on the map are 
the mountains, valleys, and plains, the principal rivers, 
the grasslands, the forests and the mineral bearing regions 
of the State. To the right of the map is a geological time 
chart graphically portraying the changes that took place 
in the topography, the plant and animal life of the Mon- 
tana region in the long ages before man appeared in this 
area, and forcefully impressing the visitor with the rela- 
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tively short span of man’s residence in Montana. In two 
cases on the opposite wall are displayed economically im- 
portant soils, grasses, timber and minerals and the loca- 
tions of these resources within the State are pointed out. 
In the right half of this hall appear three life sized mam- 
mal groups. Two of these—beaver and buffalo—were ani- 
mals of greatest economic importance to the Indians and 
fur traders in the early years of Montana’s history. The 
third exhibit displays the only remaining specimen of the 
Audubon sheep, once native to the badlands of Eastern 
Montana, which was exterminated by white men in the 
early period, long before there was any conservation pro- 
gram for the protection of the State’s game resources. 

Immediately to the right of the entrance to the long 
central corridor is the hall devoted to the earliest of the 
four frontiers, that of the Indian and the Fur Trader. 

The initial exhibit in this hall reminds us that the 
first Montanans were prehistoric Indians whose residence 
in this area may date back as many as 10,000 years. The 
primitive methods of these stone age people in making 
weapons of stone and cooking pots of clay in the late pre- 
historic period are illustrated. Next a realistic diorama 
dramatically portrays in miniature a group of Indian hun- 
ters luring a herd of buffalo over a cliff to destruction in 
the valley below (See Plate III). This primitive method 
of hunting buffalo was still employed by some of the In- 
dians in the historic period. A large cut-out wall map of 
Montana serves to name and locate the several Indian 
tribes living in this area in historic times. A life-sized 
portrait of a member of each tribe is displayed as a back- 
lighted transparency within the area of the map in which 
his tribe resided. The following exhibit demonstrates the 
important role of the buffalo in the traditional economy of 
the historic tribes. Their reliance upon the buffalo for 
food, clothing and shelter (tipi covers) is illustrated and 
the seasonal round of the nomadic tribes is graphically 
portrayed. The next exhibit shows how the European 
horse reached the Indians of Montana from the south early 
enough to have enabled them to change from plodding 
footmen to dashing mounted warriors and hunters before 
the first white traders appeared in their country. The 
many uses of horses in Indian life are portrayed and com- 
mon articles of Indian riding gear are exhibited. 
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Three succeeding exhibits are devoted to the fur trade. 
The first of these brings out the fact that the quest for 
beaver first lured white men to the Montana area, and il- 
lustrates the activities and equipment of the beaver trap- 
per and trader. The third exhibit in this series is devoted 
to the trade in buffalo robes which grew in importance as 
the demand for beaver pelts diminished in the mid-1830’s. 
This exhibit reveals how the buffalo robe trade was con- 
ducted, the locations of major trading posts, and displays 
some of the common tools, weapons and luxury items 
acquired by the Indians in exchange for robes. The trade 
value of each item is listed. Between these two cases, at 
the end of the hall, is a diorama portraying a typical scene 
at old Fort Benton on the Missouri, the most important 
fur trading post in Montana, in its heyday. The influence 
of the fur trade upon the lives of the Indians is brought 
out in a large wall case in which selected specimens dem- 
onstrate how the acquisition of trade goods modified tra- 
ditional Indian crafts, i. e., how glass trade beads replaced 
porcupine quills in the decoration of dress clothing, how 
metal tools and manufactured articles altered the methods 
of native craftsmen or replaced useful articles formerly 
made of skin, stone, wood, horn, or clay, by the Indians 
themselves. 

The next exhibit illustrates how missionaries sought to 
bring the advantages of civilization and Christianity to the 
Indians. Another exhibit interprets the two major armed 
conflicts between Indians and whites in Montana—the 
Custer Battle and the campaign and surrender of Chief 
Joseph. The concluding exhibit locates the Indian Reser- 
vations in Montana, depicts the sad plight of the Indians 
after their traditional economy was wiped out by the ex- 
termination of the buffalo, their subsistence on government 
rations in the early Reservation Period, and finally the 
economic comeback of the modern Indian as farmers and/ 
or raisers of livestock. 

Having made a complete circuit of this hall, we re-enter 
the long connecting corridor and turn right to view the 
first of a series of scale models portraying the history of 
transportation in Montana. This series serves as a con- 
necting link between the other halls. The first of these 
models shows methods of land travel employed by 
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Exhibits Designer at Work 





PLATEIII. Gardell Dano Christensen, formerly of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, working in diorama case of the dramatic 
buftalo jump. This, along with the intriguing model of old Fort Benton 
in 1860; comprises the two dioramas now completed in the Indian-Fur 


lrader Frontier room 
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Indians and fur traders—prehistoric Indians travelling on 
foot, carrying their meagre possessions on their backs and 
on A-shaped dog travois; historic Indians moving camp on 
horseback with the aid of the larger horse travois capable 
of carrying much heavier loads; and a small group of white 
trappers riding horses and leading pack-horses loaded with 
their peltries and camp equipment. Proceeding along this 
corridor we come upon an exhibit portraying in miniature 
the early forms of water transportation employed by fur 
traders—the bark canoe paddled by early Canadian traders 
on rivers and streams west of the Rockies, and the keel 
boat and mackinaw boat of the American traders of the 
Upper Missouri. Next in this series is a scale model of 
one of the early steamboats which carried men and supplies 
to Fort Benton in the service of both the fur trade and the 
mining frontier. Although this series of transportation mo- 
dels continues down the corridor with reproductions of a 
bull train and a stage coach, an early railroad train and 
one of the first airplanes to cross the Northern Rockies, 
we will turn to the left at this point to view the exhibits 
interpreting the history of mining and related industries 
in Montana. 

“Gold Fever,” the initial exhibit in this hall, shows us 
that the discovery of gold in Montana, which precipitated 
the first large-scale movement of white settlers into the 
area, grew out of the widespread search for precious metals 
throughout the west. This exhibit also shows the locations 
of the early mining camps within the present State and 
traces the principal routes by which eager gold seekers 
travelled to these centers. The next exhibit, in diorama 
form, portrays the colorful mining camp at Virginia City in 
the early days of the rush to the diggings in that vicinity, 
revealing also the varied types of people who were at- 
tracted to the Montana mines. 

Succeeding exhibits in this hall interpret in turn the 
simple equipment and methods employed in early placer 
mining, life in the early mining camp, early quartz mining, 
the beginning of silver mining, a scene (diorama) de- 
picting a cross section of early mining activity in Butte’s 
“richest hill on earth,” portraying operations both above 
and below ground; the development of copper mining, and 
mining of other metals. The relationship of mining needs 
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to the growth of the lumbering industry is portrayed in 
another exhibit. Finally the more recent development of 
the oil and gas fields of Montana is illustrated with em- 
phasis upon the pioneer phases of these activities. 

From the Hall of the Miner’s Frontier we move to that 
of the Cattleman’s Frontier. An introductory exhibit ex- 
plains the origins of the cattle industry in Montana, show- 
ing the sources of the stock and emphasizing the pictur- 
esque long drive from the Texas ranges. The next exhibit 
is devoted to the specialized equipment of the cowboy, 
pointing out the way in which the design of each article 
was determined by its function. In the following exhibit a 
typical scene on an early south-eastern Montana ranch is 
depicted in diorama form. The next exhibit portrays com- 
mon activities in the life of the early cowboy. On the far 
wall a case is devoted to the life of the sheep herder and 
the rapid development of sheep raising as an important 
Montana industry. Near the center of this hall a table case 
is devoted to cattle brands,displaying a branding iron, an 
early photograph showing its use, a brand book and re- 
productions of a number of famous early Montana cattle 
brands. 

Crossing the central corridor we enter the Hall of the 
Farmer’s Frontier in which the introductory exhibit points 
out the early agricultural efforts in various parts of the 
State before the construction of railroads, and shows the 
influence of the railroads in encouraging large scale mi- 
grations of farmers to this area. The next exhibit displays 
typical equipment of the pioneer farmer. A diorama de- 
picts the difficult operation of breaking the tough sod, 
with a simple early farmhouse in the background. The fol- 
lowing case illustrates characteristic early farm activities, 
and the succeeding one portrays the activities of the farmer’s 
wife, displaying some of her household tools and utensils. 
Near the center of this hall is an exhibit explaining the op- 
eration of the Homestead Act under the terms of which 
farmers were able to obtain free land in Montana. 

From this point we proceed to the hall devoted to an 
interpretation of the development of organized government 
in Montana. The first exhibit in this sequence reminds 
us that all of Montana east of the Rockies was a portion of 
French Louisiana which became a part of the United States 
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through the Louisiana Purchase during the administration 
of Thomas Jefferson. The second exhibit, a diorama, por- 
trays members of the Lewis and Clark expedition crossing 
the Rockies on their voyage of discovery which served as 
a basis for our country’s claim to the northwest beyond the 
mountains. A table case nearby presents a concrete ex- 
ample of an Indian treaty by means of which the United 
States secured the cession of lands occupied by the native 
tribes of the region, making it possible to open these lands 
to settlement. The next exhibit graphically portrays those 
factors which led directly to the organization of Montana 
Territory, while a diorama portraying a vigilante trial of 
law breakers shows how the early settlers handled the 
problem of law and order in the period immediately pre- 
ceeding the organization of Montana Territory. The fol- 
lowing exhibit depicts material and cultural progress in 
Montana during the Territorial Period. 


A diorama presents a vivid impression of Montana at 
the time of its admission to Statehood by portraying a 
street scene in front of the first capitol. A table case near- 
by displays original documents in the collections of the 
Historical Society of Montana concerned with the selection 
of the name of the new State. The next wall case sum- 
marizes material and cultural progress in the early years 
of Statehood. 


The concluding exhibits in this hall, five in number, 
portray the services which the State of Montana supplies 
all the people in the fields of education, public roads, 
health, and welfare and the conservation of natural re- 
sources. A diorama showing an early model automobile 
proceeding slowly over a muddy, unpaved road, with a 
small, isolated one room schoolhouse in the background 
reminds us of the remarkable progress that has been made 
in recent years in the development of Montana’s highway 
and school systems. 


As described above, this pageant of Montana history 
comprises 61 exhibits. Ten of these are miniature groups 
(dioramas). Three are life-sized mammal groups. The 
remainder are composed of maps, models, drawings, photo- 
graphic reproductions of early illustrations, early photo- 
graphs, original documents and selected historical objects. 
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Actual specimens certainly will not be neglected. But they 
will be exhibited in their proper historical context as means 
of telling portions of the story of the life of the people 
who used them, not as curious relics. Choice of various 
media for any exhibit can be determined by the subject 
matter of that exhibit and the materials available for its 
interpretation. It should be understood that my listing of 
the subjects of individual exhibits is a provisional one, 
subject to change as detailed planning progresses. How- 
ever, this preliminary description of the museum should 
give us a clear idea of its scope and integration as well as 
a fair idea of its detailed possibilities. 

Roughly, four-fifths of the exhibits remain to be plan- 
ned in detail, prepared and installed before the museum de- 
scribed in this general survey becomes a reality. Much 
hard work requiring specialized skills remain to be done. It 
is the kind of work that requires time,thought and imagina- 
tion. It cannot be rushed if it is to be done well. For 
these reasons we should look upon the completion of the 
museum exhibits as a four or five year project. It will 
require the full time of a museum curator who is adept 
in research into complicated subjects, in grasping essen- 
tial aspects of these subjects and visualizing them in terms 
of simple, concrete exhibits. It will require the services of 
three or more experienced and talented artists capable of 
preparing the graphic devices needed. The cost of materials 
needed to complete the museum will be a relatively minor 
factor. The total cost will represent but a small fraction 
of the amount already invested in the construction of that 
portion of the Veterans and Pioneer Memorial Building 
which houses the museum. 


I believe we must judge the value of this museum in 
terms of its service to the people. I believe we all want 
a museum that will tell the story of Montana clearly and 
excitingly; a museum which will stir children’s interest 
in Montana’s rich and colorful past and which adult Mon- 
tanan’s and visitors from other regions will thrill to and 
appreciate. I believe this museum can be a living mem- 
orial of which Montana’s courageous pioneers would have 
approved. 
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lhe completed diorama of the buffalo jump. No photograph can do justice 


to the dramatic impact of 19 shaggy beasts and ten Indians at the peak 
xcitement of the pishkun. With third-dimensional panoramic background, 
this re-creation of two Blackfeet pishkuns must be seen to be really appre- 
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Ferryman Finishing Buffalo Case 





One label in this case, executed by Paul Ferryman 
(seen here) with the paintings by Shorty Shope, is quoted 
from Mr. Ewer’s book, The Story of the Blackfeet. It reads: 


The hulking frame of the buffalo was a veritable gen- 
eral store for the Indian, from which he derived nourishing 
food, skins for the construction of his lodge and clothing, 
and a variety of materials... for the manufacture of weap- 
ons, tools, household utensils and other useful articles. Then, 
in succeeding labels under FOOD, SHELTER and CLOTH- 
ING, more detailed information on the Indian’s usage of the 
great shaggy ruminant supplements the visual presentation 


of an interesting famliy group. 
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PREHISTORIC 
INDIANS 





First case in the completed room, establishes the antiquity of the Indian 
Montana. Another interesting display, one of several featuring the graphic 


story-telling maps of Shorty Shope, illustrates Indian Wars 


CONFLICT [routana 
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Missions and Religion 





“One may not say that religion flourished in the hard-bitten fron 
tier West. But from the moment of first contact between white 
man and Indian there was an exchange of spiritual as well as 
temporal values. The first French voyageurs and the Spanish 
conquistadores were generally devout Catholics. When the 
American mountain man pushed in for furs, ever westward from 
St. Louis, among them were such implacable Protestants as Jed 
ediah Smith, who carried a Bible with his rifle into the wilderness 
of the 1820's 

Thus begins the dominant label on this case, featuring early 
reproductions of the painting of Father Nicholas Point, pictures 
of “Brother Van” Orsdel and of Father Pierre Jean de Smet, 
and a mission-history map by Shorty Shope. Dominant labeling, 
plus clay models of a “Black Robe Medicine Man” and “Short 
Coat Medicine Man” have been added to complete the case since 


this picture was taken. 





This article by Mr. John C. Ewers is published with permission 
of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. The opinions ex- 
pressed are Mr. Ewers’ and do not necessarily reflect the policies 
f the Smithsonian Institution 
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GENERAL SHERMAN AND THE 
MONTANA FRONTIER 
By Robert G. Athearn* 

In the early post-Civil War years, travel to all the 
Mountain states was heavy and the United States Army, 
stripped of manpower in the normal rush to demobilization, 
was called upon to protect the routes of travel westward. 
Almost desperately William Tecumseh Sherman, then in 
command of the Military Division of the Mississippi' at St. 
Louis, sought means of affording safe passage to those who 
wished to move out in the fringe of settlement along the 
Rockies, and despite his monumental efforts he received a 
deluge of complaints from the territories embraced within 
his command. Each of the infant political divisions was 
convinced that its resources and growing population 
made it the most important western territory and conse- 
quently deserving of the most protection. Montana was no 
exception. 

The turbulent Thomas Francis Meagher, acting gov- 
ernor, and his successor, Green Clay Smith, both called 
loudly for troops. The press, always sensitive to local de- 
mands, called even more loudly, and was bitter in its cas- 
tigation of Sherman who did not respond with the alacrity 
which Montanans generally felt was due their increased 
importance in a growing frontier community. Sherman’s 
inability to furnish even a part of the troops demanded re- 
sulted in a feeling that he was indifferent to the territory 
and that he preferred to use his soldiers for the protection 
of other parts of the West. This was far from the truth. 
Sherman was by his nature extremely taciturn and gruff, 
and through his unfortunate experiences with the press 
during the war he had developed a very low regard for re- 
porters and their stories. Consequently he was “poor copy” 
and no paper could induce him to express his views on 
subjects he considered purely military in nature. While 


* The author wishes to acknowledge assistance from the Social Science Research 
Council for a grant-in-aid which made possible the collection of materials for 
this study. 

*On August 6, 1866, the Division of the Mississippi was replaced by the Division 
of the Missouri. The new division was much the same as the old one, except 
that it did not contain the Department of Ohio. It comprised the territory 
lying west of the Mississippi River and east of the Rockies, and was divided 
into four departments: Dakota, Platte, Missouri, and Arkansas. 
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such a silence from St. Louis convinced Montanans that 
Sherman was paying them no attention, his private and 
official correspondence reveal that he was not only deeply 
concerned about the young territory as a part of his mili- 
tary command, but that he also showed an unusual interest 
in her economic development and future position in the 
West. 

Early in 1866, both Governor Edgerton, who was on 
leave from the Territory, and Thomas Francis Meagher, 
acting governor, urged Sherman to afford Montana more 
protection. He answered them that he was extremely 
short of troops and that he had many commitments for 
these, including the protection of various routes of west- 
ward travel. Montana would not, he promised, be cut off. 
Meanwhile he told General Rawlins, Grant’s chief of staff, 
that “the territories of Montana, Utah & Colorado are daily 
assuming more importance, and we will be forced to give 
them some military protection.”” 

A few weeks later Sherman again alluded to the grow- 
ing importance of Montana while discussing the desirability 
of dividing the rather large Department of Missouri, within 
his Military Division. General Pope was opposed to the 
move, but still, said Sherman, “Montana is growing daily 
into importance, and its interests and routes leading there- 
to in my judgment require the supervision of some one 
officer.”* He similarly explained the matter to Pope and 
gave an additional reason for his concern. He felt that a 
regular officer should be in the vicinity “to check the ten- 
dency of the Volunteers to bring about trouble for the 
sake of curing it. Even as it is, I fear civilians of the style 
of T. Francis Meagher may involve the Frontier in a need- 
less war—such as occurred in Minnesota some years ago.’’* 





? Sherman to Rawlins, February 17, 1866, Division of the Missouri, Letters Re- 
ceived, 1866-1868, Special File, Records of the War Department, U. S. Army 
Commands, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

* Sherman to Grant, March 7, 1866, Division of the Mississippi, Letters Sent, 
1865-1866, Records of the War Department, U. S. Army Commands, National 
Archives. 

“Sherman to Pope, March 9, 1866, Division of the Mississippi, Letters Sent, 
1865-1866, Records of the War Department, U. S. Army Commands, National 
Archives. The new department, called the Platte, was composed of Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and the Territory of Montana, and that part of the Territories 
of Dakota and Nebraska lying north of the Platte and Sweetwater Rivers, 
excepting Fort Casper which remained in the Department of the Missouri. 
General Cooke was assigned as commanding officer of the new department. 
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For this northern half of the divided Department of Mis- 
souri, Sherman hoped to place in command General W. S. 
Hancock, to whom he explained that “it strikes me [it is] 
the best region of all our Territories.”® 


While territorial officials fretted, and sent telegrams 
to St. Louis and Washington requesting troops, Sherman 
made his own plans for Montana’s future protection. He 
told Colonel D. B. Sacket, Inspector General, who was 
about to depart for a tour of the Upper Missouri country 
that “I want to send Cavalry up into that remote region, 
but it would be absurd to attempt it till we know forage 
can be had at some price below its weight in gold.” How- 
ever, he said, if the territory was as rich in minerals as 
represented, and had sufficient fertile lands to raise food 
stuffs, “there will be little trouble in time to afford them 
troops to make them comparatively safe, whilst engaged 
in their successful pursuit of wealth, but they should 
this year and next, not scatter too much, but confine their 
efforts to mines already known and to lands that will not 
disturb the Indians in a possession either guaranteed by 
treaty, or inferred from long habit.’’® 


It was good advice from a military point of view, but 
not likely to be heeded by miners anxious to find new 
and richer strikes. Montanans, like other western resi- 
dents, had a personal version of manifest destiny, and felt 
that wherever they wanted to go, they ought to be pro- 
tected by their governmental parent through its military 
arm. They did not want to talk in terms of the future. 
They wanted protection, and protection now. 


Residents of the Upper Missouri country were able to 
impress upon Inspector General Sacket their need for 
troops. When he reached Montana he wrote to Sherman, 
telling him that there was great danger from Indians in 
that region. “We did not suppose we could spare troops 
for the purpose this year,” Sherman reported to Grant, 





° Sherman to Hancock, March 12, 1866, Division of the Mississippi, Letters Sent, 
1865-1866, Records of the War Department, U. S. Army Commands, National 
Archives. 

“Sherman to Sacket, April 19, 1866, Division of the Mississippi, Letters Sent, 
1865-1866, Records of the War Department, U. S. Army Commands, National 
Archives. 
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“but I sent Col. Sacket’s letter down to General Cooke 
at Omaha, with the expression of my opinion that sooner 
or later we would be forced to maintain a strong military 
Post at or near Fort Benton, and if he could possibly spare 
four companies of Infantry it would be well to commence 
this year, trusting to get some Cavalry later.” Grumpily 
he added that “it is utterly impossible to satisfy one tenth 
of the wishes of the frontier people or of those who will 
emigrate across long lines of Indian country, but we must 
keep every soldier we have in that vast and exposed 
country.”* 


Despite his complaints about trying to satisfy the 
vocal frontiersmen, Sherman stressed the fact in his an- 
nual report of 1866 that the Bozeman Road ought to be 
kept open for “it is necessary to Montana, and must be 
finished and made safe.’”* True to his word he furnished 
troops to garrison Forts Reno, Phil Kearney and C. F. 
Smith on that road, during the following year, though it 
was under an almost constant state of siege. The Fetter- 
man massacre near Fort Phil Kearney, late in 1866, made 
Sherman even more determined to maintain the road and 
to strike the Sioux relentlessly. As he said, “If we must 
war with the Sioux, the country of the Powder River and 
Yellowstone is about as good a place as any, though it 
imposes on us vast labor and heavy cost.’’” 


All during the spring of 1867, Thomas Francis Meag- 
her, acting governor, kept up a running fire of communi- 
cation with Army officials, trying to persuade them that 
his territory was in imminent danger of a major Indian 
war. Sherman, at St. Louis, patiently wrote long ex- 
planatory letters to Meagher, as well as to Grant and 
Stanton, outlining the general military needs of the West 
and describing Montana’s place in the larger picture. 





"Sherman to Grant, May 26, 1866, Division of the Mississippi, Letters Sent, 
1865-1866, Records of the War Department, U. S. Army Commands, National 
Archives. 

* Report of General W. T. Sherman, November 5, 1866, Annual Report of the 
Secretary of War, 1866, House Executive Document No. 1, 39 Cong., 2 sess., 
p. 21 [Serial 1285]. 

*Sherman to General C. C. Augur, April 14, 1867, Division of the Missouri, 


1867-1869, Special File, Records of the War Department, U. S. Army Com- 
mands, National Archives. 
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Despite Sherman’s efforts Meagher succeeded in rais- 
ing a militia force which fought no Indian forces and 
succeeded only in disturbing those who might normally 
become apprehensive over the military enthusiasm of a 
citizen army. For this service the general government 
was billed for over a million dollars and though it settled 
for half of that amount, it paid heavily for no wars 
fought and no Indian problems solved.'” 


Confronted by similar demands from Colorado, Sher- 
man wrote bitterly of the excitability of territorial resi- 
dents. “These civilians cannot appreciate what we do 
unless they appeal to the people of their neighborhood. 
Like Meagher in Montana, and Hunt in Colorado they 
must use events of this kind as means to secure local 
popularity. They cannot forget themselves in an occasion 
that demands personal sacrifice. I have notified all the 
people that they must lend their aid unbought if they 
would save their lives and stock.”"! 

Meanwhile, the Montana press pouted over Sherman’s 
alleged lack of interest in the territory’s welfare, while 
Eastern papers picked at him for his “obliteration policy.” 
A Western paper even reported that the Indians were 
criticizing Sherman, saying that he was “heap big tall, 
but no good fight,” and that his men “walk a heap, but 
no good fight, squaw chase them with stick.”’* The 
Generals task was indeed an onerous one, as he well 
knew and often claimed. 


As Sherman predicted, there was no general war in 
Montana in 1867 or in 1868, and despite minor depreda- 
tions and scattered attacks, the populace carried on its 
daily occupation without serious interruption. As a result 
of Grant’s election to the Presidency in 1868, Sherman 
was elevated to the position of General of the Army, and 
assumed his new office in March, 1869, leaving to General 
P. H. Sheridan his command of the Military Division of the 


“ For a discussion of this aspect of the military situation in Montana, see Robert 
G. Athearn, “The Montana Volunteers of 1867,” The Pacific Historical 
Review, XIX, No. 2 (May 1950), pp. 127-137; Athearn, “Early Territorial 
Montana: A Problem in Colonial Administration,” The Montana Magazine 
of History, I, No. 3 (July 1951), pp. 15-22. 

"Sherman to Grant, June 11, 1867, Letters Received, 1867-1869, Office of the 
Secretary of War, Records of the War Department, National Archives. 

® Daily Rocky Mountain News, August 9, 1867. 
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Missouri. Henceforth Sherman’s attentions were to be 
spread over the military problems of the entire nation, but 
he did not lose his interest in the West, and continued 
to make tours of inspection in that area nearly every 
year until his retirement in 1883. 


Sheridan, working closely with Sherman, continued to 
press the Indians on all fronts and Montana received its 
share of attention from the Army. In January, 1870, 
Major E. M. Baker, with elements of the Second Cavalry, 
fell upon a band of Indians supposed to be that of Moun- 
tain Chief, along the Marias River. Baker had, however, 
mistakingly attacked a band of friendly Indians, allegedly 
because he was too drunk to understand or direct the 
movements of his men, with a resultant loss to the 
Indians of 173 men, women and children.'* Although there 
was a wave of resentment throughout the country over 
the affair, Montanans generally supported the act and 
the net result was that so many Blackfeet were driven 
north that the tribe never again seriously threatened 
the territory. The Chicago Tribune editorially praised the 
Army on its blow against the Piegan group of the Black- 
feet nation, and concluded with the remark, “Now that 
you are dead, 170 of you, more or less, we congratulate 
you.”’'* 


Grateful Montanans forwarded to Congress, under the 
signatures of H. L. Warren, Warren Toole and Cornelius 
Hedges, their expression of appreciation to Sherman, and 
others. The Generals were thanked “For the humane 
desire they have manifested in the protection of the lives 
of the people of this Territory.” '* The Virginia City Times 
and the Bozeman City Pick and Plow, also published con- 
gratulatory remarks.'* By 1870 Montanans were begin- 
ning to recover from their fears that General Sherman 
and the Army had forgotten them. Baker’s action, although 
it had a Chivington-like flavor, suited them right down to 
the ground, and, unlike the bloody Colorado affair, this 
one could not be charged against citizen volunteers. 





% Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, A History of Montana I (Chicago, 1913), 244. 
% The Chicago Tribune, March 11, 1870. 

* The Chicago Tribune, March 29, 1870. 

* Quoted in The Chicago Tribune, March 5, 1870. 
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Sherman apparently continued to please Montanans, 
for in August of 1871, John Potter, of Hamilton, wrote to 
Governor B. F. Potts, commenting upon remarks made by 
the General in a recent letter to the Governor. “The 
sentiments contained therein are just what our people 
desire. Genls Sherman & Sheridan seem to take an intelli- 
gent & comprehensive view of the situation, quite... 
satisfactory to us all.”'? 

Early in 1874, the General of the Army further grati- 
fied Montanans by praising their Territory in the course 
of testimony given before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Speaking of the Seventh Infantry, which occupied 
the posts of Shaw, Ellis, Benton and Baker, he said, “This 
regiment is used entirely to keep a show of defense on 
the frontier looking eastward in the new and very fine 
Territory of Montana. That Territory is rapidly filling 
up with a most excellent population. At this moment, 
I suppose, it contains thirty thousand people, who are en- 
gaged in agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and the de- 
velopment of mines. In my opinion it is one of the most 
promising of our new Territories .. .”'* 

It was not until 1877 that General Sherman finally 
managed to visit Montana and confirm some of the nice 
things his subordinates had been saying about the place 
in their reports to him. He arrived at Bismarck, Dakota 
Territory, in July of that year and there boarded the 
river steamer Rosebud which carried him to the Yellow- 
stone, and on up to Glendive where he was met by General 
Nelson A. Miles. He noted that “Already a class of fron- 
tiersmen are making ranches and settlements hereabouts, 
and in a few years we can make the route to Montana 
by way of the Yellowstone as safe as the Platte and 
Arkansas...” He further reported to George W. McCrary, 
the young Secretary of War, that “The valleys of the 
upper Yellowstone afford lands capable of cultivation in 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, and all garden vegetables, with 
an unlimited range for cattle, horses and sheep.” Pro- 
ceeding to the mouth of the Big Horn river he noted that 





" Potter to Potts, August 24, 1871, Volume 31, W. T. Sherman Papers, Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Testimony of W. T. Sherman, Reports of the Committees of the House of 
Representatives, Report No. 384, House Reports, 43 Cong., 1 sess., Vol. II, 
p. 14. [Serial 1624]. 
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“The country west of this is a good country and will 
rapidly fill up with emigrants who will, within the next 
few years, build up a community as strong and as capable 
of self-defenses as Colorado.” The only criticism he had— 
and it was a harsh one—was that the “weather has been 
intensely hot—as hot as Texas.” 

Despite the heat, the general and his party were 
delighted with the territorial capital, Helena. “The town 
is built on both sides of the gulch, the main street being 
in the bottom, and the better houses on both sides, reached 
by steep streets,” he told the Secretary of War. “It con- 
tains good hotels, stores, shops, and United States assay- 
office, court-house, and many most excellent houses, some 
of brick, but mostly frame, and not a few would be good 
dwelling-houses in Washington. There must be three or 
four thousand people here, who seem to live as comfortably 
as they would in Iowa. I am the guest of Governor Potts; 
my son, of Mrs. Major Walker, a sister of Hon. James 
G. Blaine. Colonels Poe and Bacon are at the hotel, though 
they also were offered the hospitality of Mr. Broadwater. 
We have all been entertained by dinners and parties, 
though I have endeavored to escape these trying kind- 
nesses.”?° 

Sherman’s visit to Montana coincided with that of 
Nez Perce Joseph, who, like Sherman, was traveling 
through Montana. Joseph and his band were en route 
to Canada, with Generals Gibbon, Howard and Miles 
trying to persuade him to stay. Sherman kept out of the 
affair, saying that “Too many heads are worse than one.’’*° 
He did promise further aid, however, and in a letter to 
Governor B. F. Potts, said that the Third Infantry would 
soon be in the Territory. “This I think, should give your 
people confidence to go on as heretofore in their industries 
...I1 believe your Territory has a great future and advise 
you to await its natural development with patience and 
confidence.*: The General’s enthusiasm for the Upper 





” Reports of Inspection Made in the Summer of 1877 by Generals P. H. Sheridan 
and W. T. Sherman of Country North of the Union Pacific Railroad (Wash- 
ington, 1878), 38. 

* Sherman’s letters to McCrary can be found in Robert Vaughn, Then and Now; 
or, Thirty-Six Years in the Rockies (Minneapolis, 1900) or in Report of 
Inspection Made in the Summer of 1877 by Generals P. H. Sheridan and W. 
T. Sherman of Country North of the Union Pacific Railroad (Washington, 
1878), Government Printing Office. 

™ Helena Weekly Independent, September 6. 1877. 
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Missouri country moved even California papers to edi- 
torialize on its attractions. The Daily Alta California for 
August 7, 1877, spoke of his high appreciation for the land 
he was visiting. The paper was careful to not wax overly 
enthusiastic and modified its praise somewhat with the 
remark that “General Sherman has a good deal of the 
ardent in his nature, and may entertain a more favorable 
opinion of the country than does the public generally. But 
yet he is probably nearly right, for there must be some- 
thing attractive in that country besides the cry of gold... 
The Indians may have had very good reasons for wishing 
to retain that country.” 

General Sherman retired from active duty in No- 
vember, 1883, and in that year he made his final tour of 
inspection of the West. Once again he visited the North- 
west, and traveled over the newly completed Northern 
Pacific Railroad, through Montana. He took with him 
several military officers as well as Justice Gray and Chief 
Justice Waite of the Supreme Court. The highlight of 
their visit was a tour through Yellowstone Park. In 
preparation for the trip Sherman wrote to General Alfred 
Terry, at Saint Paul, making certain requests for supplies 
and facilities. He asked only the minimum necessities 
because, as he said, “I want to put these Judges on army 
diet, for they are overfed now, and I want them to ex- 
perience the usual privations of camp life. If you can 
arrange for a camp table and camp stools, I will construe 
them as luxuries. The nearer we get down to ‘first prin- 
ciples,’ the better will I be pleased.”** 

When the party reached Fort Ellis, Montana, Sherman 
wrote to the Secretary of War, Robert Lincoln, and de- 
scribed the advances he noticed in the territory. “The 
progress of settlement and of railroad building has been 
so rapid that all that region of Tongue River, Powder 
River and the Big Horn is now filled up with peaceful 
farmers and cattle ranches .. .” He predicted that soon 
the population, despite its distrust of Indians, would be- 
come so large that the necessity for forts along the Yellow- 
stone would disappear.”* 


“Sherman to Terry, May 20, 1883, Letters Sent, 1881, Headquarters of the 
Army, Records of the War Department, National Archives. 
* Sherman to Lincoln, July 21, 1883, Letters Sent, Headquarters of the Army, 


Records of the War Department, National Archives. 
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When he returned to Washington, to write his final 
annual report, the grizzled old general could relate with 
satisfaction that the West was now “completely open to 
the immigrant in regions where a few years ago no single 
man could go safely.” He concluded that the Indian 
problem was at last set at rest, and the frontier line—the 
“picket line in the great battle of civilization with bar- 
barism”—was no longer in existence, having passed from 
one end of the country to the other.** 


It was indeed a good time for a fighting general to 
retire. 





* Report of General W. T. Sherman, Report of the Secretary of War, 1883, 48 
Cong., 1 sess., House Executive Document, No. 1, part II, pp. 44-46, 
[serial 2182]. 
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THE AMAZING DEATH OF CALF SHIRT 
by Hugh A. Dempsey 


Sixteen bullets from the guns of Fort Kipp' traders in 
the winter of 1873-74 ended the life of Calf Shirt of the 
Bloods, but the legends of his life and of his amazing death 
live on in the memory of the members of the Blood Reserve 
in Alberta, Canada. 


Calf Shirt was killed by Joseph Kipp”? and a group 
of traders after an argument over whiskey in which the 
war chief threatened the life of young Kipp. But the events 
of that death and the stories that arose out of it far over- 
shadow his turbulent career in life. 


Among his own people, Calf Shirt was known as 
‘“‘Min-ix-see” or “Wild Person.” This descriptive word also 
was used by the Blackfeet when referring to a “wild dog” 
or a “wild bull.”* Calf Shirt was a member of the Fish 
Eaters Band of Bloods and had considerable contact with 
the traders at Fort Benton before Whoop-Up, Standoff, 
Kipp and other posts were built in the Belly River country. 
John Healy described him as a “brother-in-law of Mr. Cul- 
bertson of the American Fur Company” and stated that 
“The Calf Shirt was another turbulent character though 
in after years he was my friend.”* 


He is most famous among the whites for his part in 
the killing of twelve woodchoppers in 1865. With other 
chiefs from the Black Elks and Fat Horses Bands, Calf 
Shirt wiped out the party of men who were working on 
the proposed town of Ophir, Montana. 





‘Fort Kipp was built in 1871 by Joseph Kipp and Charles Thomas north of the 
confluence of the Oldman and Belly Rivers in the present Province of 
Alberta. 

* Son of James Kipp of the American Fur Company and Earth Woman of the 
Mandans. He was born in 1847 at Fort Union and operated posts in Mon- 
tana before and after building Forts Standoff and Kipp in Canada. 

* Much valuable information on the life, legends and death of Calf Shirt has been 
provided by Mr. James Gladstone, a treaty Blood Indian and president of the 
Indian Association of Alberta. Mr. Gladstone has gained this information 
through years of discussion with now-deceased members of the band in a 
sincere effort to preserve the history of his people. 

* Biography of J. J. Healy, Montana Historical Society Collections. 
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In all fairness to the Bloods in this party, it must be 
admitted that the fault for the killing did not altogether 
lie with the Indians. John J. Healy stated in the Benton 
Record that two traders, Bostwick® and Joe Spearson,° 
murdered a Blood chief at Fort Benton after he had related 
his “coups” over the whites in Montana. When word 
of the murder reached the Blood camps, a large party of 
about two hundred men set out for Benton to parlay with 
the traders and to discover the reason for the murder. They 
were en route to Benton when they discovered the Ophir 
woodchoppers. 

Healy stated: “The party of wood choppers were twelve 
in number, all good men, but inexperienced in Indian war- 
fare. Just above the mouth of the Teton, they were alarmed 
by the discovery of this formidable band of Indians riding 
down upon them, and unfortunately for themselves, instead 
of retreating to a more favorable point of defence or at- 
tempting to fortify themselves in any way, they opened 
fire at once without waiting to find out the Indians’ inten- 
tions. 


“In after years I was told by some of these same In- 
dians that no harm whatever was intended these unfortu- 
nate men. They claimed that they were going to Benton 
to learn why the whites had killed a member of their 
tribe, and either to fight or make peace according to the 
result of their inquiries. When they were fired upon by the 
wood choppers, they were astonished and called to them 
to stop, and the chiefs endeavored to restrain their warriors 
from returning the fire. The white men were probably 
ignorant of the meaning of their gestures and language or 
were too frightened to understand either. They continud 
to fire upon the Indians until the latter charged upon them 
and they were borne down by overwhelming numbers.’ 


Both Indians and traders agree that Calf Shirt was 
never a popular man. He was a camp bully among his 
band and killed at least three of his own people in argu- 
ments. James Willard Schultz described him as “a man 





® Bostwick served as guide for the Gibbon’s expedition against the Nez Perces. 
* Later killed by a Blood named Strange Dog at Whoop-Up in 1871. 
* Benton Record, January 31, 1879. 
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of powerful physique, very brave and very brutal. He 
was greatly feared by all of the tribes with whom he was 
at war, as well as by his own people.”* 

Frank Red Crow, a minor chief of the present Blood 
band, stated: “Calf Shirt was a very powerful man. He 
was strong of muscle and could wrestle down any other 
Indian. When he was sober he was a very good man, but 
when he was drinking he became very mean.”” 

Calf Shirt’s strength still is discussed by the Blood 
Indians who apparently believe his strength had super- 
natural qualities given to him by the bear. In one legend 
they claim that Calf Shirt had been trading at Fort Kipp 
and was drinking heavily. When he had nothing more to 
trade, Joe Kipp and the other traders tried to make him 
leave, but the chief refused. Finally, Kipp hitched a team 
of horses to the Blood chief and tried to drag him out, but 
Calf Shirt could not be budged until he had been given 
another drink. 

Calf Shirt’s murder of members of his own band ap- 
parently arose in arguments over whiskey, as the war 
chief was in the habit of taking liquor from other Indians 
after he had finished his own. This is typified in another 
tale of the Bloods. 


One day while the Fish Eaters Band was camped near 
Fort Kipp, an old blind warrior arrived from the north. 
He was a member of the North Blackfeet and chose to 
camp apart from the Bloods. He made his trade at the 
fort and took some of his exchange in whiskey. 

The Bloods warned him that Calf Shirt might try 
to take the whiskey from him, but the blind warrior stated 
that the war chief was nothing but a bluff and a bully. 
Calf Shirt heard the remark, and after the warrior had 
returned to his camp, he called out in a loud voice. 

“Blind man,” he threatened. “Bring me what whiskey 
you have or I will kill you!” 

The old man laughed and ignored the demand. Calf 
Shirt approached the lodge and repeated his threat. 





* Forest and Stream, July 18, 1903. 

*Interview with Frank Red Crow, August 22, 1951, by Mr. John C. Ewers, 
Associate Curator of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. Mr. Ewers has 
kindly permitted the use of portions of his interview. 
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“Blind man,” he said. “I am coming closer to your 
lodge. Give me your whiskey or I will kill you.” 

When the warrior would not comply with Calf Shirt’s 
demands, the chief entered the lodge and grasped the blind 
man by the arm. He felt an odd sensation and raised the 
warrior’s gnarled hand to his lips. When he rubbed it 
across his own teeth, Calf Shirt could feel the great power 
exuding from the old man. It was then he realized the 
blind warrior was a great medicine man. Calf Shirt’s at- 
titude immediately changed as he humbly asked the old 
man for a drink. 

“No,” said the medicine man. “Get out of my lodge 
and return to your people the way you came.” Calf Shirt 
left the lodge and fled to his camp without the liquor. 

An example of Calf Shirt’s bullying was also seen by 
the whites at the I. G. Baker post on the Marias River in 
the winter of 1868-69. This was the first winter the chief 
and his band had ventured south of the boundary since 
the 1865 affair and Calf Shirt, who had lost none of his 
mannerisms, is reported to have threatened the life of 
Father Imoda.*® 

According to Frank Red Crow, the mother of Calf 
Shirt was the only person who could control the chief 
when he was in a drunken rage. Red Crow stated: “His 
mother, at such times, would catch him by the hair, tap 
him on the back and tell him to be quiet. He would quiet 
down right away. No one else could handle him when he 
was drunk.” 

Although his life was filled with many incidents of 
strife and friction, it was Calf Shirt’s death that really 
made him an immortal figure among his people. The in- 
cident has minor variations as told by the Indians and 
the whites, but generally follows the same pattern. 

In describing Fort Kipp, J. W. Schultz gives the fol- 
lowing story. He has used Joseph Kipp’s Indian name of 
Raven Quiver in relating the incident." 

“One day when Raven Quiver was in the trade room 
alone, he (Calf Shirt) came in quite drunk and demanded 
some liquor, which was refused him unless he produced 
something to pay for it. 





* Notes, Historical Society of Montana Contributions (Vol. X), 1940, 275. 
" Forest and Stream, July 18, 1903. 
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“ ‘T have nothing,’ said Calf Shirt, ‘but I am going to 
have some liquor, just the same, for I am a chief; yes, 
the chief of this country. I'll just kill you, young man, 
and take what I want.’ 

“Whereupon he whipped out an old powder and ball 
revolver and raised it to aim at the trader. Raven Quiver 
had been expecting some such move, and he picked up 
one of the loaded revolvers always kept behind the counter. 
Quicker than the chief, he raised his weapon and fired point 
blank at the Indian’s bosom. The chief staggered slightly, 
lowering his weapon, and turning, walked slowly out of 
the room and started across the courtyard. Raven Quiver 
followed as far as the door and had another shot at him. 

“In one of the living rooms the employees and several 
wolfers, who were visiting the fort, were playing a game 
of poker. As soon as the first shot was fired, they rushed 
outside, saw the chief leave the trade room revolver in 
hand, and promptly opened fire on him, too. Calf Shirt 
never looked at them, but kept walking slowly and steadily 
ahead, out through the courtyard and away from the fort. 
And the men of the fort kept shooting until they had emp- 
tied their revolvers, and then they looked at each other in 
surprise. Did the old fellow bear a charmed life, they 
wondered? 

“About one hundred yards from the fort was a deep 
excavation where the earth had been taken with which 
to cover the roofs of the buildings. Calf Shirt had kept 
walking straight toward it, and at its brink stepped for- 
ward as if he did not see it. Down he tumbled, and the 
traders, cautiously approached it, found him dead, the re- 
volver still firmly gripped in his hand. There were six- 
teen bullet holes in his body, every one of them a fatal 
shot; he had evidently possessed the vitality of a grizzly 
bear. 

“The traders carried the body to the river and shoved 
it through a hole in the ice as the easiest way to get rid 
of it. Some Bloods, coming to the fort to trade, witnessed 
the closing scene, and expressed the greatest satisfaction 
over the death of their chief. None mourned for him ex- 
cept his wives. Calf Shirt had always told them that in 
case of his death, from any cause whatever, they should 
not bury him, for he would come to life on the fourth day 
after his demise. 
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“The day after he was shot, his body was found cast 
up against a pile of driftwood, where there was an open 
place in the river caused by a large spring. His wives 
immediately carried it to the camp, and faithfully made 
medicine over it as he had told them to do for four days. 
They were surprised that he did not come to life again. 
They claimed that he did groan and move slightly once, 
and said that if they could have obtained possession of the 
body before it was cast into the river, they would surely 
have succeeded in reviving him.” 

In this incident, which was likely related to Schultz 
by Kipp himself, the traders stated that no Indians were 
present when the argument occurred. This is borne out 
by a statement of a modern Blood who thought the only 
reason Calf Shirt had been killed was that he had mur- 
dered too many white men and the traders had decided 
to get him out of the way. Also, the traders mention that 
the Indians attempted to revive Calf Shirt, but were not 
present at the ceremonies. 

The incident as told by the Bloods deals briefly with 
Calf Shirt’s death, but goes into greater detail about their 
attempts to revive him. According to one tale, Joe Kipp 
shot Calf Shirt while the chief was drunk. Kipp dragged 
the body to a hole in the ice (used for watering the stock) 
where he pushed it into the water. But the body snagged 
on a branch of some driftwood brush that was frozen under 
the ice. Kipp went to the fort and returned with a long 
pole, with which he tried without success to ram the body 
free. 

The next day, Calf Shirt’s wives and other Indians 
came to the river and were successful in dragging the 
body onto the ice. The wives, who had been told by Calf 
Shirt that he could be revived after his death, attempted 
to bring him back to life. Word soon passed through the 
nearby camps and Indians began to gather on the river 
to witness the miracle. 

Among the camps near Fort Kipp was Crowfoot and 
his band of North Blackfeet. They joined the others around 
the body of Calf Shirt and watched the wives. The old 
women made medicine over the frozen body, but without 
success. They were ready to give up when one of the 
medicine men from the Crowfoot’s camp offered his ser- 
vices. 
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He stood over the body of Calf Shirt and sang his 
medicine songs. The body of the war chief lay curled up 
like a man sleeping; the knees bent and the legs drawn 
up against the body. As part of his ceremony, the medicine 
man took a bottle of whiskey and poured some of the liquid 
into the mouth of the dead warrior. Then a tremor passed 
through the crowd. Slowly but steadily, one of Calf 
Shirt’s legs unfolded like a man awaking from a long 
sleep! 

The medicine man looked pleased and Crowfoot was 
frightened. The chief and most of his camp hastily left 
the gathering and departed for Blackfoot Crossing with- 
out waiting to see the rest of the ceremony. The other 
Bloods at the scene stirred restlessly. As the medicine 
man continued his songs, the Bloods began to remember 
the trouble Calf Shirt had caused during his lifetime. 


“Stop!” cried one of the Bloods. “Do not continue 
your ceremonies!” 

“But I can give him another drink of whiskey and 
bring him back to life,” protested the medicine man. 


“We do not want him back with us,” answered the 
Blood. ‘We will be happier if he is dead.” 

Only his wives were sorrowful when the medicine 
man ceased in his efforts to revive the chief, and they 
later made a grave for him in the trees. 


Many of the supernatural beliefs have undoubtedly 
given the tale of Calf Shirt an unreal twist to the modern 
way of thinking. Medical science might explain that the 
whiskey poured into the partially-frozen body caused a 
muscular reaction which made the leg relax. But the 
Bloods have their tale and they have their joke on Crow- 
foot. They still enjoy telling about the time Crowfoot 
was frightened. 

Another Blood version has undoubtedly been injected 
with some color and supernatural details by succeeding 
storytellers. In this tale, which Frank Red Crow obtained 
from his father, it was said that the traders feared Calf 
Shirt. Everytime he went to trade they had to give him 
more whiskey than the others or even a bottle when he 
had nothing to trade. 
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“He did this so often the traders got tired of him,” 
stated Red Crow. “They made plans to get rid of him.” 

The original plot was to poison Calf Shirt, but the 
mixture had no effect on the war chief. Then they shot 
him, but the bullets would not enter his body—they only 
made small black marks. 

“Calf Shirt’s power came from the bear,” said Red 
Crow. “That’s why he was so strong bullets could not go 
through him.” 

When the traders saw they could not kill Calf Shirt 
with poison or guns, they jumped him and tried to tie 
him up. However, the chief was too strong; he merely 
shook them off and walked from the store. As he left,, 
they opened fire again. Outside the fort, Calf Shirt fell 
into a hole where the traders shot at him, roped him and 
hit him on the head with an axe. 

He was still not dead, so they dragged him to a hole 
in the ice of the river, threw him in and pushed his body 
down with long sticks. 

From this point, this legend varies little from the 
other, except that Calf Shirt’s body was discovered the 
following spring and the leader of the North Blackfeet 
party was Running Rabbit instead of Crowfoot. The super- 
natural power of the Blood war chief was particularily 
stressed at the point when Calf Shirt’s leg moved. 

“The men became frightened,” said Red Crow, “fear- 
ing Calf Shirt might return in the form of a bear. They 
all ran away.” 

In the years after his death, Calf Shirt became a sort 
of “boogie-man” of the Blood camps. Whenever a child 
was naughty or failed to behave, the mother might warn 


7 


them: “Watch out, young one, or Min-ix-see will get you! 


) 
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THE SUN RIVER STAMPEDE 
by Grace Vance Erickson 

One of the most striking characteristics of the early 
day Montana gold camps was the ease with which a stam- 
pede to a new locality could be started. At the first 
whisper of a new discovery, men would leave paying 
claims to go off on a will o’ the wisp hunt in search of new 
ones. Usually only a small percentage of those who par- 
ticipated in such stampedes found it had been worth their 
while. In many cases the “big find” turned out to be a 
false alarm, and the stampede was a waste of time to all 
who took part in it. In a few cases the stampede fever 
had more serious consequences. 

Perhaps the most disastrous of these false Montana 
gold rushes was the “Great Sun River Stampede of the 
Winter of 1866,” in which scores of prospectors were 
caught in a freezing blizzard and in consquence suffered 
deformities for the rest of their lives. But in spite of its 
sad results from the stampeder’s point of view, this was 
more productive of good than many of the early prospect- 
ing operations, for it led to the establishment of what was 
to become Montana’s first tax supported hospital. 

There was some realization of the need for such a hos- 
pital in the Territory of Montana at the time. Certain 
citizens of Virginia City made an attempt to establish a 
city hospital early in January, 1866; but apparently the 
majority of Virginia City’s taxpayers were not interested." 
On the other hand men living in and around Last Chance 
Gulch had seemingly not given a thought to a hospital; 
but the necessity of establishing one was forced upon them 
by a fool and a blizzard. 

Of all the prospectors who came to Last Chance Gulch 
and its vicinity in 1864 and ’65 only a few had struck 
pay dirt. One of these was John McClellan. In fact his 
“diggins,” in a gulch which still bears his name, paid off 
so bountifully that others who had not been so lucky were 
sure that he was one miner who could be depended upon 
for the right “hunches” in the future. So when McClellan 
sold out his interest in the gulch, tucked away his savings 
and headed for the valley of the Sun River, the “have 
nots” were already inclined to follow him. 





* Montana Post, January 27, 1866; February 3, 1866. 
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Just what McClellan’s motives were in heading north 
is a matter of conjecture. Various explanations have been 
given. Lieutenant James H. Bradley says, in his manu- 
script notes, that McClellan sought the hospitality of a 
friend “with a view to spending the season in repose.” The 
Montana Post stated that “having taken unto his bosom 
an aboriginal belle” McClellan had gone to Sun River 
“to spend the delusive four weeks that ordinarily accom- 
pany matrimony.” Other reports indicate that his setting 
up in housekeeping was only incidental to fur trapping 
and prospecting in a new location about one hundred and 
forty miles north of Helena.’ 


It seems well established that his friends soon got 
the notion that he had struck it big up on the Sun River. 
One widely credited story has it that about Christmas 
time he came back to the mining settlements to enjoy the 
holiday season and to lay in some provisions. When he 
arrived in Helena he was warmly received and eagerly 
questioned as to his luck on the Sun River. Thereupon 
he is reported to have made the cryptic reply, “I have 
just as good a thing as I want.” That is all he said. No 
statement of facts, and strangely enough, no one seems to 
have pinned him down as to just what the “good thing” 
was of which he boasted. The ommission now seems in- 
credible but even more incredible is the fact that by so 
hazy a reply the susceptibles for quick riches were lured 
—and the gold stampede to the Sun River was on! 


It has been estimated that over five hundred men took 
part in the gold rush.‘ Robert Vaughn gives the number 
as being from twelve to fifteen hundred.*® It would appear 
that the figures in both accounts might be somewhat ex- 
aggerated. The papers of the time do not give any sta- 
tistics as to the number of participants but in commenting 





?“T ieut. James H. Bradley manuscript,” Contributions of the Historical Society 
of Montana, IX, 251; Montana Post, February 1863; Montana Radiator, 
January 20, 1866; Robert Vaughn, Then and Now (Minneapolis, 1900), 
109-110. 

Vontana Radiator, January 20, 1866; Vaughn, op. cit., 110; Tom Baker, “Some 
Fake Stampedes and Some Fool Stampedes,” Anaconda Standard, December 
24, 1899. 


‘ Bradley, op. cit., 251. 
> Vaughn, of. cit., 111. 
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on the casualties the Montana Post speaks of some “Sixty 
men badly frost bitten.”* Whatever the statistics, all ac- 
counts agree that the stampede was the big excitement of 
the time. Many men went from Helena.’ Some came from 
as far away as Virginia City.* They came both on horse- 
back and on foot. Diamond City reported that business 
“in all its branches is on a standpoint. Every last man has 
gone or is going to the stampede on Sun River.”?° A num- 
ber of the stampeders only got as far as St. Peters Mission 
where they stopped to inquire concerning the whereabouts 
of the new discovery. They were camping there when 
the leaders returned to report that all they had found was 
a log cabin where John McClellan was contentedly living 
with his Indian housekeeper.'! 


Apparently most of the stampeders had been in such 
a hurry to be among the first arrivals at the new camp 
that they left without sufficient clothing or provisions. It 
is true that the trek had been made during a fine January 
thaw and there seemed at that time to be no need of put- 
ting on heavy clothing. But by the middle of the month 
the thaw had ended. A furious snow storm piled up 
twenty inches of snow on the level. Blizzards swept down 
from the North which sent the temperature down to forty 
degrees below zero.'” 

Some of the stampeders returned to Helena ahead of 
the storm. They reported but little wood and water on the 
route and predicted that those who were not fortunate 
enough to get in would suffer greatly in the cold weather."® 
Many were stranded far from the nearest settlement. 
Robert Vaughn was told many years later by a Mr. Thomas 


* Montana Post, February 3, 1866 

" [bid., January 27, 1866. 

* Montana Post, January 13, 1866. 

* Bradley, op. cit., 25; Vaughn, of. cit., 112. 


*® Montana Radiator, January 27, 1866. 

" Bradley, op. cit., 251; T. N. Bobbitt “The Sun River Stampede,” Mss. in 
Historical Society of Montana Library. 

Montana Radiator, January 20, 1866; Vaughn, op. cit., 112. 


* Montana Radiator, January 20, 1866. 
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Moran, one of the stampeders, that at least seven hundred 
camped one night in a bend of the Missouri River near the 
St. Peter’s Mission with the thermometer registering forty 
degrees below zero. Other reports give no figures but men- 
tion a large number so encamped.'* 


Hungry and suffering from the cold, these stranded 
men pulled into every protected place they could find 
along the road. Some reached Wolf Creek.'® Others made 
camp fires in the woods and huddled beside them. The 
Fathers at St. Peters Mission took care of as many as they 
possibly could. Father Ravalli’s medical skill saved both 
life and limb of a number of the storm’s victims.'® But 
the blizzard had curtailed the Mission’s supply of fresh 
meat. X. Biedler told Lieutenant Bradley that many of 
the snow bound prospectors were kept in food by the In- 
dian Chief, Little Dog, who would make daily trips to the 
bluffs in search of antelope when no one else was willing 
to stir abroad.** 

Mr. Bobbitt recollects that his party of four men 
bought buffalo meat from the Fathers at fifteen cents a 
pound for as long as their supply lasted. They had to lay 
over at the Mission for twelve days and the last few days 
they were without meat. After the chinook came, and they 
found game, they killed five antelope and four prairie 
chickens, and, like the Indians, they feasted. He and his 
companions were well clad and had provisions enough to 
last them six weeks, including flour. During the week of 
severely cold weather, which he remembered as maintaining 
a temperature of about fifty degrees below zero, they 
camped in a well sheltered place and kept a big log fire 
going in front of the tent day and night. But others they 
met were not so fortunate and he heard that several per- 
ished and many were severely frozen in this stampede 


blizzard.'® 





* Vaughn, op. cit., 112; Montana Radiator, January 27, 1866. 

* Montana Radiator, January 27, 1866. 

*L. B. Palladino, Indian and White in the Northwest (Baltimore, 1894), 179-180; 
Baker, op. cit.; Vaughn, op. cét., 112. 

* Vaughn, op. cit., 112. 

* Bobbitt, op. cit. 
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When the people of Helena first received word that 
men caught by the blizzard were struggling through it 
to get home, the citizens and doctors in the Gulch were 
immediately alerted. A meeting was held on January 27, 
1866, at the Probate court room, “For the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Hospital or Institution where the disabled miner 
may be taken care of.”!® Two days later the “Miners 
Hospital Association of Edgerton County” was organized. 
R. W. Minns, chairman of the committee to rent a hospital, 
had found an empty cabin, the Helena House, which could 
be rented for fifty dollars. W.K. Roberts, chairman of the 
committee on the sick, reported ten cases requiring im- 
mediate attention. Judge Moore of the subscription com- 
mittee reported progress and asked for further time.*° 


It is not known how many badly frozen men finally 
stumbled into Helena and were rushed to the hastily equip- 
ped cabin hospital where the doctors of the town treated 
them. Doctors Brook, Turner, Ingersoll and Owen doubt- 
less all took part in this humane work. Old timers have 
stated that forty or fifty men were so treated. Ears, fin- 
gers, and toes were removed; five toes from the feet of 
Mr. Mather. At least one leg was amputated.”" 


Helena was well pleased with her efforts. The Montana 
Radiator commented that the Miners Hospital “projected 
and endowed by the business men of this city, including 
miners, promises to become a fixed institution in our midst” 
and they commended the citizens on thus succouring “hun- 
dreds of prospectors with scarcely sufficient means to keep 
them through the winter” who “have either been frozen or 
otherwise disabled in laudable endeavor to open up new 
diggings, for the benefit of themselves and the whole com- 
munity.” 

But fourteen months later the men of Edgerton County 
were not so certain of their wisdom in having been the first 
to establish a civilian hospital in the Territory. At some 
time during the year and a half following the establishment 
of the Miners Hospital, it was turned over to the county 





* Montana Radiator, January 20, 1866; January 27, 1866. 

* Montana Radiator, February 3, 1866. 

* Personal interview, Billie Bardon; Helena Independent, August 22, 1909. 
= Montana Radiator, February 17, 1866. 
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for financial support. The papers do not record the trans- 
action but by June 1867 the old Helena Hotel was being 
operated as a county institution.?* About this time the citi- 
zens of the county were complaining that by virtue of 
maintaining this hospital they were being saddled with the 
support of all the sick, dependent on public welfare, and 
also all the insane, of the entire Territory.** In September 
the Helena Weekly Herald stated that the County Hospital 
had cost Edgerton county $10,955 during the past year and 
had received patients from all portions of the territory. The 
Herald declaimed: “While common humanity demands that 
the money should be cheerfully paid by our people, does 
not justice require that other parts of Montana should con- 
tribute their portion of the expense? Perhaps Virginia 
City the enterprising (?) metropolis would not object to 
helping out a little.’”’*° 

However, whether they liked it or not, the citizens of 
Edgerton County now had a permanent county hospital. In 
1871 the County Commissioners purchased one hundred 
sixty acres of land, known as the old Carpenter ranch, 
about one and a half miles south of Helena, in the Prickly 
Pear Valley, as grounds for the hospital. Here there was 
a separate building for the insane.** 





* Helena Weekly Herald, September 19, 1867. 
* Rocky Mountain Gazette, July 6, 1867. 

* Helena Weekly Herald, September 19, 1867. 
* Helena Herald, June 8, 1871. 
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WHEN VIRGINIA CITY WAS THE CAPITAL 
OF MONTANA TERRITORY 
From notes of Mrs. Granville Stuart 

There wasn’t much in the way of accomodations for 
lawmakers when Virginia City was the Capital of Mon- 
tana Territory. 

The Capitol building was a log structure thirty by 
sixty feet or thereabouts and the Governor’s Mansion an- 
other log structure of less dimensions. All of the hotels 
were permanently occupied and rooms to let were out of 
the question. 

On one occasion, Granville Stuart, R. O. Hickman, 
and Seth Bullock were members of the Legislature. As 
they were old time cronies they started out to look up suit- 
able quarters. The most available place was a large 
room over a saloon. The building had been hastily con- 
structed of rough pine boards set perpendicular, with clap- 
boards nailed over the cracks. The boards had shrunk 
and some of the clapboards were missing, leaving the build- 
ing plenty of ventilation. It was a shelter and that was 
about all that they could hope for. They found a big box 
stove with a drum, and contracted with a man to furnish 
them dry cordwood. They next bought some lumber and 
made a bunk, table and some stools and secured two bar- 
room chairs, a water pail and a tin dipper. 

Mrs. Thomas Farrell made them a big wide bed tick 
and Tom contributed some new hay to fill it. When they 
moved in with their blankets and buffalo robes, they 
thought they had about as comfortable quarters as humans 
could ask for. 

Stuart was a Democrat, and the other two were Re- 
publicans, but politics did not bother them too much. Their 
main object was to frame a few simple, workable laws 
that would serve the people. 

In spite of the fact that they had plenty of blankets 
and robes they had a hard time keeping warm in bed. The 
nights were bitterly cold; the wind blew through the 
cracks and everything froze solid. 

They carefully removed their long-tailed black broad- 
cloth coats and their pantaloons, and folded them neatly, 
also their stiff starched white shirts and collars—that was 
the dressup garb of the day. They slept in their wool 
socks and underwear. 
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Bullock was shortest of the three men, and complained 
most of cold, so they put him in the middle and the others 
took the outside of the bed. 

Someone named the place “The White Owl Roost” 
and in spite of the fact that it was reached by ascending 
an outside stairs that was but little better than a ladder 
it soon came to be a popular gathering place for members 
of the Legislature and other citizens. 

They were often “ragged” about having nothing to 
drink but water. They retorted that “there was always 
plenty of water, clear and cold.” 

One evening Colonel Sanders was a visitor and the 
party was gathered about the red hot stove, discussing 
matters of import. The Colonel went to the water bucket 
to get a drink. The dipper was frozen in the ice that had 
frozen over the top of the bucket and in an effort to 
loosen the dipper, the waterbucket was overturned and 
the icy water poured through the open cracks of the floor 
and down on to the occupants of the saloon below. 


Baron O’Keefe, of Castle O’Keefe down by the Cori- 
acan Defile, half asleep by the fire below, was deluged 
with the icy water; jumped to his feet and grabbed his 
Colts revolver and sent three shots through the ceiling. 
The bartender knowing that there was always quite a gath- 
ering in the room above, sprang across the bar and grabbed 
the gun before the Baron could fire again, shouted, “Don’t 
you know the Legislature is in session up there?” There 
was a general scramble for the door and the staircase to 
ascertain if anyone was hurt. No one was, but the Baron 
shouted—“To think, I might have shot one of the men 
that’s voting for my bridge. Well, ye are all right, come 
down and have a drink.” 


(At this time there was a feud between the Baron and 
John Higgins of Missoula, who had a toll bridge across the 
Hell Gate river. The Baron had labored long and earnestly 
to have the legislature appropriate money to build this 
bridge. He refused to pay toll to cross the bridge but swam 
his horse across the stream carrying his clothes in his arms. 
On reaching the opposite bank, he put on his clothes and 
traveled on his way.) 
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In view of the fact that another 
Republican General is about to oc- 
cupy the White House, at least one of 
the following items seems apropos for 
this issue. Judging by recent elec- 
tion results, both local and national, 
Montana still maintains a weird po- 
litical record. Her politics, like her 
weather, are predictable only for their 
inconsistency. 

The Fisk brothers, who founded 
the Helena Herald, were staunch 
Unionists when pioneers from North and South met in the 
mining camps while their friends in blue and gray bivou- 
acked behind the battle lines back home. This accounts for 
the enthusiastic reporting of the noisy celebration. That 
theirs was no house divided is evidenced by the tenor of 
Mrs. Fisk’s letters of later date. 

{Helena Herald, November 12, 1868, page 7, col. 3.] 


“The firing of the “big guns” by the jubilant Repub- 
licans last night was a source of no little annoyance to a 
portion of the denizens of Wood street. Many windows 
were broken. and mirrors, bottles, and other glassware 
shivered to pieces. The gun squad were too enthusiastic 
to listen to protestations on the part of individuals suf- 
fering damage from the thunder-toned mountain howit- 
zers, every discharge of which was equal to an ordinary 
earthquake. One citizen—an ardent Republican—was of 
the unfortunate number who suffered most from the artil- 
lery explosions, having had nearly every window-pane 
in his shop knocked out. He rushed into the street, threw 
up his hat, called for “three times three” for Grant, said 
he “didn’t care a d---m for his widow, or house, for that 
matter; they might knock that down, too, if they could— 
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such glorious times as these come only once in four years, 
anyhow.” The guns were very tolerably served, and spoke 
loud enough to satisfy the stoutest nerves. The firing 
squad desired especially to return thanks to the Wood street 
citizen who assisted them to “double shot” the piece, in 
order that his own windows, if they were to be knocked 
out, might “be done in a decent maner, and no half-way 
business about it.” 
* * * * 


(Portions of two letters written by Mrs. R. E. Fisk to 


her mother) 
Helena, Aug. 9th (1871) 
My dear Mother: 

I ought to have written you several days since in re- 
ply to your kind letter received on Friday last. The excite- 
ment attendant upon election now just passed and my 
manifest home duties must be my excuse— 

For the first time in the history of our territory we 
have a Republican delegate in Congress. 

The news seems almost too good to be true: it is a 
great, a glorious victory. 

The excitement for a week past has been intense. On 
Thursday last we had a grand demonstration in honor of 
Clagett; more than sixty wagons and carriages crowded 
by men, women and children were at the Hot Springs to 
meet the honorable gentleman and welcome him to Hel- 
ena. 

We were at the office to see the party enter town and a 
grand sight it was; bands playing, flags flying, and in the 
midst rode one quiet little gentleman, apparently the most 
unconcerned in the group— 

Baby, who wore “red, white and blue” kissed her hand 
to him very prettily as he passed and received a kiss in 
return. 

On Saturday evening we were again out in force to 
hear addresses from Clagett and other prominent Repub- 
licans— 

The balcony of the office [Herald] was crowded with 
ladies as the Speaker’s stand was directly opposite. A 
band in one corner discoursed excellent music. Capt. Church 
sang several patriotic songs, from the roofs of the oppo- 
site buildings rockets and roman candles were constantly 
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flying while a bonfire on either side and chinese lanterns 
all about shed light on the scene. 

In the street below a dense crowd, swaying to and fro, 
wild with enthusiasm, keen and quick to appreciate every 
argument or flight of eloqunce, shouted till they were 
hoarse for “Billy Clagett.” 

We were home at about eleven o’clock but the crowd 
did not disperse till three and the boys who remained 
could scarcely speak next day. 

Mr. Clagett’s address was simply perfect, he indulged 
in no abuse of opponents, no ungentlemanly language, 
but gave a statement of some of the guiding priniciples 
of the Republican party and asked the support of the 
voters present for those principles, rather than for him- 
self. 

And we have been victorious as we deserve to be. 

Helena really gained the victory, or perhaps I should 
say Lewis and Clark county, in which the majority will 
be about six hundred. 

One who has never lived under rebel rule can hardly 
estimate the importance of the victory. To see this dis- 
loyal element so thoroughly crushed and overpowered is 
worth all the time and strength expended in the contest. 

And to take a selfish view of the matter which was 
presented me for the first time last evening, the victory 
is worth about five thousand dollars a year to the Herald, 
in the additional work it brings to them . 

* *” * * 


Aug. 23rd (1871) 

I have already written you about our glorious Repub- 
lican victory—Since I wrote—I think, I was one of a 
party which escorted Mr. Clagett from the Springs and 
the following evening attended a public reception and 
a serenade at the International. Here I had the honor 
of shaking hands with the honorable gentleman and hear- 
ing him utter a few words— 

He was one of Montana’s earliest settlers and stood 
bravely by his Union principles when one needed much 
moral courage to avow a love for the old flag—His wife 
lived in Montana nearly a year before once receiving a 
call from a person of her own sex, their neighbors being 
all disloyal— 
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They are both the most unassuming people imaginable. 
Mr. C. always wears a colored woolen shirt although a 
friend loaned him a white one on the night of the re- 
ception but could not induce him to put on collar or 
necktie. One forgets the color of his shirt when hearing 


him speak... 


* * e * 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
[ Montana Post, January 1, 1869. Page 8, column 3, 4.] 


COMMERCIAL—The snow storms of the past two 
days have filled the mountain roads. Every hour adds 
to the impassableness of all the avenues of approach 
to our city, and renders it impossible to put more goods 
upon our markets till the dissolving snows of spring an- 
nounce the influx of another season’s merchandize. Every 
flake of snow that drops down upon the earth adds a 
fraction to prices and places upon a firmer basis the staples 
already in the market. Prices will not vary much from 
now until spring except through the influence of a de- 
creasing supply, and we may look for the present prices 
or those advanced to prevail till the coming of the boats. 
Business during the past week has been quite dull, owing 
to the scarcity of currency. 

Flour has been very quiet and few transactions have 
taken place. The ruling figure has been low by reason 
of a large amount being received from the country. The 
transactions are light, owing to the timidity of speculators. 

Coffee has been active. A fair supply is in market. It 
has advanced to 58 cents in currency. 

Sugar has been ruling without any marked change 
in price. There is a fair stock on hand. 

Candles are held firm at 75 cts. in currency, at which 
figure small lots have been sold. 

Dried Fruits—Dried apples are very scarce, and are 
held firm at 35 cents dust. There are but a few in the 
market, which are held upon speculation with a prospect 
of an advance. Dried Peaches and small fruits are very 
scarce, in fact there are none in the market. 

Canned Fruits are quiet, and the demand is only to sup- 
ply a retail market. 
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Matches are held firm by speculators, who control 
the market. The orders sent to Salt Lake for a shipment 
of the article were not filled. We have information from 
a private source that they are worth seventeen dollars per 
gross for No. 2. 


Syrups are scarce and held firm, being disposed of 
only to fill bills. 


Nails are quiet at $15 dollars per keg. 
Beans, Rice, Tea and other staples of that character 
are ranging the same in price as in our former review. 


* * * a 


Twenty-five years ago there were still a few bearded 
prospectors holed up in remote Montana gulches. Those 
rheumy-eyed parties were remnants of a virile race of 
wandering optimists who once infested the hills in quest 
of the rainbow’s end. The setting was always the same,— 
a squat cabin close to wood and water; a clean comfortable 
interior whose window ledges were heaped with samples 
and “specimens;” a picturesque occupant whose geological 
theories were ingenious though fantastic. This moun- 
taineer spent his week days in solitary labor on a poten- 
tial bonanza. On Sundays he posed for kodaking pic- 
nickers and regaled them with fabulous tales. 


Pack rats have inherited the homes of those hos- 
pitable, hopeful, pathetic old codgers. Here is luck and 
highgrade to them as they prospect for lost leads in the 
Sand Hills. Today prospecting is more efficient with 
truck, jeep, and plane; with diamond drill, Geiger counter, 
black light, and bulldozer. Why, even in 1878 the excite- 
ment of stampedes was waning as witness this story from 
The New Northwest, Deer Lodge, July 26th of that year: 


A STAMPEDE.—tThe glories of the stampede, which a 
few years ago was a common occurrence in Montana, have 
well nigh departed. Then the clatter of many hoofs oft 
disturbed the night and the man who couldn’t get a mount 
or didn’t have a friend to stake for him was out of luck, 
and he who was “in with” the discoverers often secured 
a fortune by a few hours’ ride, even if it was by taking 
an interest in a ferry boat. Now things are changed. The 
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cayuse roams unsought far away from camp, returned 
prospectors are no longer under espionage, a rumor of 
“new diggings” is received with suspicious incredulity, 
and the oldest ’49er in the country couldn’t get a sack of 
flour on the strength of a half-dollar prospect. 


But we came near having a revival of the old times 
one night last week. Dick Dickinson, James A. Murray 
and John Jones, better known by the sobriquet of “Fat 
Jack,” dropped in here from Butte Friday evening and 
the word soon got out that Messrs. Heath, Hoyt and Doll 
had struck big placers over somewhere in the Nevada 
Creek or St. Ignatius country. The intelligence had 
reached Butte via Philipsburg, and rumor soon had the 
“prospect” rated from 80 cents to $80 to the pan. In an 
hour or two there was a genuine revival of the old time, 
barring too much skepticism, and the Butteites who were 
supposed to be in with the find and liable to disappear 
by a back street any moment were shadowed with a 
persistence that would have done credit to Pinkerton’s 
Detectives. 


More men had business late that night on Main 
street than for months before, and more wives sat at home 
alone and pouting until well on in the night than it is 
comfortable to have in a town of this size. Prof. Rice 
dismissed his audience in disgust, the lamps were turned 
out up street, and the night breeze fanned feverish 
cheeks caressingly while myriad stars winked at the wait- 
ing crowd as much as to say, “Keep your eyes on these 
chaps; they are only waiting to give you the slip.” But 
they only slipped off to bed and the watchers soon fol- 
lowed suit. The next morning the stampeders were still 
here and were reinforced by others from Butte. It trans- 
pired the word received at Butte was vague and the boys 
thought they might as well come as far as Deer Lodge and 
ascertain if anything had been heard here. Finding there 
had not been, some returned to Butte while others who 
had fixed up for a fish and hunt pushed on toward 
Nevada Creek. Thus ended the first and last stampede 
we have had for several years. 
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THE SERVICE STILL NEEDS IMPROVING 

Clipped from the Philadelphia Ledger of May 14, 
1873, and reprinted in The Weekly Montanan, Virginia 
City, June 12, 1873. 


POSTAL FACILITIES IN MONTANA.—An amusing 
experience which recently befell a special agent of the 
Postoffice department, illustrates the ideas which post- 
masters in the far West entertain regarding the dignity 
and importance of their position. The agent commonly 
called “Mac,” while officially visiting various offices in 
Montana Territory for the purpose of correcting any 
irregularities of postmasters, stopped at Iron Rod. Going 
into the postoffice, he found the room divided into three 
sections, first a saloon, next the postoffice, and last a faro 
bank. The mail-bag was brought in, a rough-looking cus- 
tomer opened it and emptied the contents on the floor. 
The entire crowd at once got down on their hands and 
knees and commenced overhauling the letters, among 
which several were registered, and selected such as they 
wanted. After they were through, the remaining letters 
were shoveled into a candlebox and placed on the bar. 
The special agent, thinking the office needed regulating, 
asked the bartender, who had received and distributed 
the mail, if he was the postmaster. He answered, “No.” 

“Are you assistant postmaster?” 

“No.” 

“Where is the postmaster?” 

“Out mining.” 

“Where is the assistant postmaster?” 

“Gone to Hell’s Canyon and by thunder, Bill Jones 
has got to run this office next week. It’s his turn.” 

The government official then stated who he was and 
demanded the keys of the office. The bartender coolly 
took the candlebox from the bar, placed it on the floor and 
gave it a kick, sending it out of the door, saying “There’s 
your postoffice and now git.” 

The agent says, “Knowing the customs of the country, 
I lost no time following this advice and got.” That office 
was discontinued. 
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The Indian tribes have produced great orators, sol- 
diers, statesmen, artists, writers, athletes, and humorists. 
Students may pore over artifacts, classify linguistic stocks, 
and correlate legends till the cows come home but they 
can never quite fathom the mysticism and philosophy of 
the race. 

This Indian essay on soil erosion is lifted from Fort 
Belknap community news of the period when little pigs 
were sacrificed on the altar of national economics and 
high winds were carrying Montana top soil to enrich the 
farms of the Mississippi Valley .. . 


“White man make big tepee. White man plow hill. 
Water wash. Wind blow soil. Grass gone, land gone, 
window gone, buck gone, squaw gone, papoose gone, 
whole place gone to hell. No pig, no corn, no cow, no 
hay, no pony. 

Indian no plow land. Great Spirit make grass. Buf- 
falo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. Indian no make ter- 
race, no build dam, no give damn. Indian all time eat. 
No hunt job, no hitch-hike, no ask relief. No shoot pig. 
Indian no waste anything. Indian no work. White man 
work all time. 


White man heap loco.” 


* * x* * 


And after that choice bit of native irony, ponder this 
epitaph which comes from Half Moon Pass (Flathead) 
and the grave of an Indian woman (Died circa 1890) 


“Borned Winnipeg, 1780, one Chippewa woman, 
by the name of Wolf Woman. Have request that she 
would not be baptise fore [sic] her children was not 
baptise and they was in Hell she would go and be 
with them, age 110 Fore [sic] love will flourish in a 
chilling woe they unfold adversities rough winds that 
blow but cause its root to take a deeper hold while the 
scalding showers of a hopeless grief give a brighter 
glow to each radient leaf. First buried in Half Moon.” 
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LEGISLATORS, TAKE NOTE 


[Montana Post, December 25, 1868. ] 

The fine sleighing was too much, even for the pro- 
foundest of our law-makers to resist, and so to-day the 
Legislature adjourned early, and went in for winter sports. 
The Judges joined in, and the merry jingle of bells has 
enlivened the city since morning. All sorts of “turn outs” 
and all sorts of crowds to fill them have been in constant 
motion. Half a dozen members in one sleigh, half a dozen 
equally divided of both sexes in another, a jovial crowd of 
Bacchantes in a third, the Governor and Judges in a 
fourth, and so on, all full of glee, loud laughter, jolly 
singing and all the pleasures which 

“Ice and snow 

Bring to mortals here below.” 
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STRANGE EMPIRE, by Joseph Kinsey Howard. (New 
York: William Morrow and Co.) 601 pp. $6.00. 


When I was a boy in Montana, I used to hear the 
name, Riel, sometimes—Louis Riel, the crazy breed, chief 
figure in the Cree Rebellion, who had gone to the gal- 
lows as he deserved for daring to resist the ways of 
white men. 

The name went out of use and almost out of mem- 
ory, not to come to mind again until Joe Howard told 
me he was going to do a book about the man. It seemed 
a sort of vain thing, this occupation with a character 
whom no one thought of any more, but the very kind 
of thing friends would expect from Joe, for the underdog 
was always his concern. 

I heard from Joe not infrequently thereafter and saw 
him during summers in Montana and found him some- 
times in despair at the difficulty of his task, sometimes in 
exultation at the discovery of a bit of information that 
would give seasoning or body to his work. Such a bit, for 
instance, as an Indian’s quick retort to Canadian General 
Middleton’s refusal to hear the testimony of a squaw. 
“We don’t listen to women,” the General had said con- 
temptuously. The Indian asked him: then what about the 
queen? 
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The manuscript was long in being completed. The 
months since its beginning grew into a year, and the year 
into two or three, and we friends of Joe’s began to twit 
him. At one writer’s conference at Missoula we composed 
a little jingle: 

Where in the hell 
Is Louis Riel? 

Joe answered to our friendly jeering with quiet and 
unfailing good nature—and kept on sawing wood. 

Now that “Strange Empire” is in print, we seem to 
have acted in poor grace, we friends who needled him, 
though the needling was intended to be challenge and 
encouragement. For here is such a book as no one could 
do quickly, a book into which have gone immense pains, 
immense devotion, immense determination to get the facts 
and get them right and draw the right conclusions. 

I have started this review in personal fashion because 
personalities seem appropriate to a piece about a Mon- 
tanan for Montanans. The lines that follow were written 
for the Saturday Review and are re-used with its permis- 
sion. The repetition comes not so much from a desire to 
escape added work as from the feeling that I cannot write 
a better piece or maybe even one much different. 





History, says Joseph Kinsey Howard, “is impatient 
with intangibles.” It is also infinitely indifferent to men 
and morals. Mr. Howard regretted the former; he never 
reconciled or tried to reconcile himself to the latter. And 
so it was that his was a lifetime of interest in and efforts 
for the unfortunate and mistreated. So it was, too, that 
the neglected and all-but-forgotten story of Louis Riel 
and his mongrel nation should enlist his sympathies and 
command his talents. 

His book, published a little more than a year after 
his sudden death, is history reflective of his humanity, as 
it is reflective of his integrity, his scholarship, his depth, 
his informed respect for language. It will endure as a 
contribution to historiography, as a contribution of a 
kind rare with the professional historian, which Mr. How- 
ard was not. History, whatever else it is, is never dull; 
the professional historian too often is. 
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Louis Riel was the leader of the mixed bloods or 
Metis of the great northwestern plain that straddles the 
boundary between Dakota and Montana to the south and 
the Canadian provinces to the north. They were a people 
apart, these Metis, sons and daughters and later descend- 
ants of white fathers and Indian mothers, who had no 
nation and no tribe except as they could be tribe and 
nation of themselves. Twice, in 1870 around the present 
Winnipeg and in 1885 on the south Saskatchwan, Riel 
led them in struggles for what white people regard, with 
reference to whites, as the simple rights of man. He 
wanted a geographical home for them, suffrage, represen- 
tation in the Dominion Parliament, land grants for schools, 
other reasonable and feasible concessions from a govern- 
ment that he wished his people to be allied with, not ser- 
vile to or divorced from. 

His plans were far more political than military. He 
knew he couldn’t win at war. If it came to such a pass 
he hoped a show of arms—resistance rather than rebellion 
—would bring political settlement about. And twice he 
had to fight. 

Not many men were killed in those conflicts of 1870 
and 1885, even as casualties were counted then. One 
non-atomic bomb these days would do more damage than 
all the pieces fired. And perhaps because the list was 
small, history has given little space to the engagements, 
or to their causes or contingencies or consequences. 

But possibilities of great importance were involved, 
and results brought forth that we can see today. There 
existed then the chance, if slim, of American expansion 
across the boundary clear to the territory of Alaska, and 
expansionists sought to turn Dominion-Metis troubles to 
this end. Antagonism, racial and religious, were so aroused 
as to help set a still-existent pattern of Canadian society 
and politics. The fate of the plains Indians, especially 
those resident within the United States, was affected. 
Indeed Mr. Howard believed that with a little luck and 
a little more of foresight the Sioux, Crees, and Blackfeet, 
along with their cousins, the Metis, might have won 
sizeable concessions from white civilization. “There were 
times,” he says, “when Manifest Destiny slid off the trail 
and bogged down.” 
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Riel emerges from these pages as a mystic, an ego- 
maniac, almost a religious fanatic, a priest of sorts, though 
he quit studying for the Catholic priesthood and once 
renounced the church. At one time he was insane or at 
least unsettled. He spent months in an asylum. There were 
people who thought he was crazy to the last. But there 
was a quality of leadership in the man, and of wisdom and 
unselfish aspiration and humility and moderation, the 
manifestations of which are not to be treated as fugitive 
aberrations because of contradictions in his make-up. 
Probably a less blood-thirsty or more honestly pious 
figure of war never lived. 


The result of all his efforts—except for a belated and 
insufficient redress of Metis grievances—was defeat and 
ultimately the gallows, to which he was sent November 
16, 1885, at Regina, Saskatchewan, on conviction of the 
charge of high treason; but the defeat was no more the 
consequence of arms, certainly, than of wishful trust on 
his part and bad faith on the part of his adversaries. 
More than once he was undone by promises never kept. 
And his death at the end of a rope satisfied justice not 
so much as animosity. 


There are many people in this chronicle, men promi- 
nent and obscure, high-minded and unprincipled, clerical 
and secular, strong and weak, and it is a temptation to 
tell something about them. But it is better, because it 
is somehow closer to essence, to quote two Indians here 
lifted from the ruck of history. 


“We borrow this earth from God,” said a Cree orator, 
speaking an Indian’s inability to understand the private 
ownership of land. 


Poundmaker, a chief of the Crees, stood calm before a 
senseless charge of cowardice. “I feel in my heart,” he 
said, “that I am such a person as I am.” 

For the rest, maybe it need be said only that here is 
the work of a great heart and an exceptional mind, broad, 
deep, perceptive, and, though the word sound over-blown 
or old-fashioned, noble. 


University of Kentucky A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
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STEAMBOATS IN THE TIMBER, by Ruby El Hult. 
(The Caxton Printers Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1952.) 
209 pp., illustrations, index, $4.00. 

In an age of railroads, trucks, busses and airplanes, 
Steamboats in the Timber recounts the role of the lake 
and river steamer in the development of the mineral and 
timber resources and general settlement of the region 
adjacent to Lake Coeur d’Alene in Northern Idaho. 
Through its pages, the author affords the opportunity of 
looking back upon an exciting, adventurous and little 
known epoch in the history of the Pacific Northwest. 

Steamboating on Lake Coeur d’Alene and its tribu- 
taries had its modest beginning in 1880, when the govern- 
ment built the Amelia Wheaton to serve the needs of the 
army in this inaccessible region. With the discovery of 
gold in paying quantities in 1883, steamboat activity 
quickened as the area was deluged with ten thousand 
eager fortune seekers. During the winter of 1883-1884 two 
boats, the Coeur d’Alene and the General Sherman, were 
built to handle the traffic and there was ample business 
for both vessels. Freight rates were $5.00 per hundred 
pounds and passenger fare $10.00 per person from Coeur 
d’Alene to the Jesuit Mission on Coeur d’Alene River. It 
was a poor run when net returns were less than $1,000 
per trip. 

As other important mines were opened such Idaho 
mining towns as Kellogg, Wallace, Burke and Mullan grew 
rapidly. The steamers increased in number and were taxed 
to the utmost to keep pace. They left the docks at Coeur 
d’Alene heavily laden with passengers and freight of al- 
most every description. They returned with tons and tons 
of ore to be shipped to Spokane over the narrow guage 
railroad which by 1886 linked Coeur d’Alene with the 
Northern Pacific main line. 

When the Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navi- 
gation Company completed its own branch line into the 
Coeur d’Alene mining region by way of Topeka and Har- 
rison in 1890, the mineral-borne steamboat boom collapsed. 
“The demand for freight hauling and ore hauling fell 
sharply, and the passenger service which remained was 
not enough to keep the large boats in operation. So the 
earliest queens of the lake soon vanished, their life spans 
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over before Coeur d’Alene had a chance to establish it- 
self as a permanent town.” (p. 42) 

Although mineral transportation on the lake declined, 
Coeur d’Alene lost its prestige as a “seaport town” only 
temporarily. As other boat connections developed in im- 
portance, new vessels like the Volunteer, Corwine, Schley, 
Echo, Edna, Bellville, Defender, Harrison, Bonnie Doon 
and others were built and the waterfront again became the 
scene of bustling activity. The end of the century saw the 
logging industry assume the status of big business. In- 
strumental in its development were the steamboat and 
barge. Into the “magnificent millpond” that was Coeur 
d’Alene Lake poured all the timber riches from the sur- 
rounding territory. “White pine” states the author, “built 
modern Coeur d’Alene.” (p. 86) 

The excursion craze was at its height at the turn of the 
century. In this age before America took to the highways 
in the automobile, it was fashionable to take a train and 
go on an excursion. In the Inland Empire the center of 
interest was Coeur d’Alene Lake. The “thing to do” was 
to board an excursion train for Coeur d’Alene, and on ar- 
riving, take a ride on a lake steamer. “In what was there 
more concentrated bliss” wrote the Coeur d’Alene Press, 
“than to take your best and sweetest girl boat-riding on an 
evening and seek some sequestered nook, some silent es- 
tuary, and whisper sweet accents of love into her sunburned 
ear, with naught but the whispering pines and the dear 
little fishes to witness your ethereal bliss?” (p.59) Ap- 
parently others felt the same way, for during the summer 
not a Sunday passed without an excursion train arriving 
in Coeur d’Alene from some part of the interior Northwest 
carrying up to 2,000 eager excursionists. 

This undocumented, profusely illustrated volume is 
not an exhaustive or definitive treatise on the subject and 
will have more appeal to the general reader than to the 
scholar. The source material is largely derived from news- 
papers, magazines and personal accounts and reminiscences 
of men who were engaged in steamboating on the lake. It 
recounts the hazards, adventures and rivalries which are 
so much a part of steamboating in an informal and enter- 
taining style. Those interested in such activities should 
find the book highly entertaining and enjoyable. 

Montana State College Alton B. Oviatt 
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GOOD MEN AND SALTY CUSSES, by Bill Huntington. 
(Western Livestock Reporter Press, 1952.) Illustrated 
by J. K. Ralston. 207 pp. $4.50. 


Old-timer Bill Huntington tells yarns of an earlier day 
and tells them very well. To the person dealing in the 
cattle-trails period of the west, this book is of peculiar in- 
terest. Huntington goes back to his youth on the mid- 
western plains and works up to the present century of 
southeastern Montana and northern Wyoming. 

There’s something in this book missing from many 
books—a sense of humor. Many of the tales related by 
Huntington have a tone of good nature which makes them 
especially easy to read. 

Ralston’s sketches are dramatic and fit in well with 
the text. All in all, it is the feeling of this reviewer that 
to the person interested in the sweat and feeling of the 
cattle-trail days this book will be superior. 

Both author Huntington and illustrator Ralston live 
in Billings, Montana. 

Helena Eric Thane 


HEAR ME MY CHIEFS! NEZ PERCE HISTORY AND 
LEGEND by L. V. McWorter. Edited by Ruth Bordin. 
(Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1952). 
640 pp. $10.00 
As the introduction to the late Mr. McWorter’s book 

explains, it is “exceptional, if not absolutely unique. It 
is Indian history, told from the Indian point of view, and 
depends largely upon Indian sources.” It is an excep- 
tional book in another respect. Mrs. Ruth Bordin, who was 
asked to complete the unfinished manuscript and to supply 
missing sections (Chapters 21 to 30), used her fine train- 
ing at the University of Minnesota to strengthen the work 
considerably. The historian, in particular, will appreciate 
her excellent editing and complete annotations. 

Even though the work is long, it is primarily con- 
cerned with the troubles of the Nez Perce during 1877. 
Initial chapters deal with early tribal wars with such ene- 
mies as the Bannocks, Snakes, and other neighboring 
tribes, as told by the Indians to their friend McWhorter. 
Trouble with the whites began in 1855 with the Walla 
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Walla council which assigned reservations to several tribes, 
the Nez Perce included. The Treaty of 1863—which the 
author calls the “Crime of 1863”—further reduced the hold- 
ings of the Nez Perce. It was a “piece of hi-jacking al- 
most unequalled in a century of Indian treaty making,” 
wrote the author, fighting mad over the treatment accorded 
his red friends. In a chapter entitled “The Crimson Trail— 
A Story of White Atrocities,” he elaborates upon the 
wrongs done the Indian. 

The story of the retreat across the Rocky Mountains, 
through Yellowstone Park, and up into Montana to the 
final battleground in the Bear Paw Mountains, written by 
Mrs. Bordin, is the best part of the book. This is not to 
detract from McWhorter’s efforts in the least. The subject 
matter concerning the great and masterly movement is by 
its very nature the most dramatic, and the best-known 
part of the Nez Perce story. Mrs. Bordin has done an ex- 
cellent job of dove-tailing her work into the original manu- 
script and the reader, had he not been advised in the in- 
troduction, would be unaware of the dual authorship. 


Although no historian will deny that the record of 
Federal-Indian relations is a sordid one, and that the treat- 
ment of the Nez Perce is the horrible example, neverthe- 
less McWhorter’s fierce defensiveness of his friends will 
strike many readers as being unrealistically over-balanced 
in their favor. Set in the proper framework of the time— 
just a year after the Custer massacre—some consideration 
should be given to the fact that in 1877 the western army 
was too small for its multiple duties. If, far from sources 
of higher command, and often dependent upon nervous- 
fingered volunteers for help, local commanders seemed 
arbitrary in their actions, some explanation is seen for their 
acts in their feeling of inferiority. Like many other army 
officers, General Howard knew only that he must obey 
higher authority and force the Nez Perces upon their as- 
signed reservation. It was the policy handed down by 
W. T. Sherman, General of the Army. 

Overbalancing the tendency toward an apologia is the 
refreshing way the book explodes the “great man theory” 
with regard to Chief Joseph. “In the Clearwater battle, 
as at White Bird Canyon, Chief Joseph has been credited 
with the supreme command. Conspicuous as a diplomat, 
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he was accorded genius on the field of battle by General 
Howard. Nothing could be further from actuality.” (p.318). 
Also, “From the outbreak of hostilities in June until the 
surrender at Bear Paw, Joseph has figured little in this 
tale. Joseph, the war chief, is a creature of legend... .” 
(p. 501). This thesis is in disagreement with that of a 
recent study of Joseph, written by Howard and McGrath 
(War Chief Joseph, 1941) which credits Joseph with per- 
sonal responsibility in the conduct of the war. 

Hear Me, My Chiefs! will appeal to scholars of western 
history as well as general collectors of Americana. It is 
well illustrated with photographs and maps, is throughly 
documented, and contains a very useful bibliography. 
Credit the Caxton Printers with another fine addition to 
their growing list of works on western development. 

University of Colorado Robert G. Athearn 


RED METAL: The Calumet and Hecla Story, by C. 
Harry Benedict. (University of Michigan Press, 1952.) 


257 pp. $4.00. 


Before Montana’s early mining days, even before the 
California gold rush, the United States experienced its 
first great mining boom. The scene was not in what we 
now call the West, but on the south shore of Lake Superior 
where the Keweenaw peninsula juts far out into the Lake. 
This is the Lake Superior Copper country, and its mining 
has been dominated since 1867 by the Calumet and Hecla 
group of mines. This book is the story of the Calumet and 
Hecla, told with a fine sense of the dramatic and with 
careful regard for the facts. 

Beginning in the 1840’s, a drama was enacted here 
with a flavor all its own. There were the usual characters 
that appear after every bonanza discovery: prospectors, 
floating miners, gamblers, and adventurers of all kinds. 
In addition there were some of the keenest scientific brains 
of the day. And equally important, there were Bostonians 
of position and substantial means who came to invest their 
money and in many cases stayed to devote their lives to 
the development of this pleasant region with its vast op- 
portunities. In 1841, Dr. Douglass Houghton, State geolo- 
gist of Michigan, called attention to the mineral wealth of 
the Keweenaw. In 1843, when Federal lands were opened 
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to public settlement, the mining boom started. In 1864 
the Calumet conglomerate, by far the richest deposit ever 
found in the district, was disclosed by mine workings. The 
book “Red Metal” recounts the struggles to develop this 
orebody and traces the growth of the Calumet and Hecla 
organization to the position of world leadership which it 
held until Butte replaced Calumet as the world’s copper 
capital. The company’s history, and the book, continue 
on to the present day, long after the company’s peak of 
prosperity. And in recounting this later period, the book 
renders a valuable service in showing how management 
can greatly extend the productive life of a mining enter- 
prise, even though rich orebodies may soon be exhausted. 

This book marks a new high in the literature of cor- 
porate history. The reasons are clear: the subject is im- 
portant, the facts are full of drama, and the author knows 
his business. He knows both the business of the Calumet 
and Hecla and the business of writing. No man living 
today is in a better position than Mr. Benedict to speak 
for the Copper Country and the Calumet and Hecla. He 
joined the staff of the company as 2 metallurgist in 1898, 
only a year after his graduation from Cornell. He early 
won his spurs by his invention of the ammonia leaching 
process for recovering copper from mill tailings. This is a 
small percentage of copper that remains in the waste rock 
after the usual processes of concentration. About $30,000,000 
of the dividends paid by the company are attributable to 
the reclamation of copper from tailings. A lesser man 
might have hinted strongly at his personal part in this 
accomplishment, but the reader of “Red Metal” will learn 
only that the success of the reclamation plant “was due 
to the combined efforts of the Calumet and Hecla mechani- 
cal and metallurgical staff who added to the accomplish- 
ment of other engineers their detailed knowledge of the 
specific problem to be solved” (p. 187). There is no word 
in the book to suggest that the author himself guided this 
development and supervised the reclamation plant for 
many years as one of his duties as chief mill metallurgist 
of the company. 

The literary style of this book is clear, direct, and 
well fitted to the subjects discussed. Where the narrative 
is one of struggle and suspense, the author’s style reveals 
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marked story-telling skill. Where the subject-matter bor- 
ders on the statistical or the technical, he presents the 
cold facts and figures that the historical investigator will 
need, but always manages to combine these with broad, 
simple statements for the benefit of the general reader. 
Mr. Benedict’s long service on boards of directors doubt- 
less has made him aware of the value of this double treat- 
ment of dry details. 

A word is in order regarding the impartiality of this 
book. An author in sympathy with his principal charac- 
ters must often be tempted to paint them in unduly rosy 
colors, or to show prominently the horns and cloven hoofs 
of his hero’s enemies. No such one-sided presentations 
will be found in “Red Metal.” The author shows marked 
restraint in judging the motives of his characters and in 
praising or condemning them. The story of the great [WW 
strike of 1913, which at the time was reported with varying 
degrees of heat and bliss all over the nation, is here told 
impartially and frankly for the first time. So also is the 
famous story of the discovery of the great Calumet con- 
glomerate by E. J. Hulbert. If the subsequent story of 
Hulbert’s loss of control leaves one with a feeling of its 
incompleteness, it is probably due more to a lack of avail- 
able data than to a lack of frankness. This reviewer met 
the same problem when he attempted to analyze these 
transactions some years ago. 

A notable example of full and enlightening business 
reporting is Mr. Benedict’s account of the Secretan Syndi- 
cate of 1887. This syndicate was set up to stabilize the 
world copper market at a price level satisfactory to the 
producers. American production had increased because of 
the new Butte mines and had flooded the world market 
with more copper than it could absorb. The oversupply 
was so great that it threatened to push the price down to 
ruinous levels. Mr. Benedict tells how the Secretan Syndi- 
cate was set up, how its operations raised the price of the 
metal, and how this in turn unexpectedly affected both 
the supply and the demand. The Syndicate eventually 
collapsed. Mr. Benedict tells how the Calumet and Hecla, 
acting in concert with the new giant, Anaconda, stopped 
the indiscriminate dumping of copper by the bankers and 
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thus forestalled a world-wide shut-down of copper pro- 
duction. 

In 1888 the Calumet and Hecla lost its commanding 
position in the industry to the growing Anaconda. Still 
later, Phelps-Dodge and Kennecott also grew to sizes far 
larger than the Calumet and Hecla. But nothing can de- 
prive the venerable “C & H” of its brilliant record, now 
that Mr. Benedict has set it down so ably. And there are 
those who see a future as well as a past for this company. 
Mr. Benedict is one of these. He shows how the Calumet 
and Hecla has improved its stability by becoming a fab- 
ricating as well as a producing company. He hints also at 
the exploratory and research work which may bring new 
orebodies into production—possibly new, rich bonanzas, 
possibly large low-grade deposits to be mined by low-cost 
methods, just as the one-per-cent ore of the Greater Butte 
Project is being mined by methods new to the Butte dis- 
trict. 

“Red Metal” is a book to be read by everyone in- 
terested in mining, in copper, in industrial history—or in a 
good yarn. 

Montana School of Mines J. R. Van Pelt 


MISCELLANY 


In this issue you may have read an article entitled: 
“General Sherman and the Montana Frontier” by Robert 
G. Athearn. You will hear more of Dr. Athearn in years 
to come. In the first place, he is young, about 34 we’d 
guess. In the second place he is prolific, and in the third 
place he hasn’t let the tenents of scholarship becloud his 
understanding of the fact that even historians ought to 
write with some awareness of the fact that writing was 
invented to be read. 

Athearn is the author of Thomas Francis Meagher: 
An Irish Revolutionary in America (University of Color- 
ado Press, 1949). Now Scribner’s Sons is scheduled to 
publish his Westward the Briton which deals with British 
travelers in the Mountain West, 1865-1900. Montanans 
ought not to miss this book. It’s as gay as it is authentic. 
If you’d like to order in advance, write to Scribners. 
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Dr. H. G. Merriam, Chairman of the Department of 
English at the University in Missoula, has built up a fund, 
largely through the sale of the back issues of Frontier and 
Frontier and Midland, the interest of which is to go toward 
furthering writing about Montana. So if you have any 
back issues, please send them to Dr. Merriam. The most 
needed issues are: 


VOLUME NUMBER 
nee sietineiieimaneiaan 1 (The Montanan) 
ee are eee a 2, 3, and 4 
ia ata iaatsreepiinitt 1, 2, and 3 
AE Ee Oe aR 1, 2, and 3 
aden latataial ee 1 and 3 
PEC eee 2 
Ee eae 1 and 2 
EE eee. 1 
atelier 2 and 3 
CCR i ee eee 2 
Ay oe ee ee 2 and 3 
RARE IE bt 1 


Montana did pretty well recently as regards national 
publicity. The November 8, 1952 issue of Colliers has a 
beautifully illustrated article on Charlie and Sue Bovey’s 
Virginia City. It is titled, “Williamsburg of the West.” 
It is well done. 

The November 12, 1952 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post has an article by A. B. Guthrie entitled: “The Bad 
Lands Are Still Bad.” Mr. Guthrie and some companions 
travelled down the Missouri by boat from Fort Benton 
to Fort Peck. Mr. Guthrie’s account of the journey leaves 
you with a peculiar sort of nostalgia, especially when he 
writes about finding the site of Fort McKenzie. It’s well 
worth reading. 

And the November 10th issue of Life magazine has 
a story on the recent Russell campaign. It’s not much of 
a story because it does justice neither to Russell nor to his 
work, but it’s better than nothing. As a consequence of it 
this office has received perhaps fifty letters from people 
all over the country who own original Russells and want 


to sell them to us. 
* * ok *” 
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The Society is in the midst of moving to its new build- 
ing. We are transporting 42,500 books and 6,500 bound 
volumes of newspapers as well as filing cabinets, furniture, 
etc. It is a tremendous job. At the same time we have 
proceeded with construction inside the new museum. Two 
dioramas were done by January 1, 1953 and the first of six 
rooms was completed. Also, we are transporting the 
Mackay collection of Russells from Billings to Helena 
this month. (December) The Russell Gallery opened 
January 8. Also the Fine Arts Division of the Historical 
Society of Montana opened its first exhibit on January 
8 in the north gallery in the new building. In short, we 
are very busy here and will continue to be for many 
months. 

If you haven’t yet visited the new museum you are 
in for a pleasant surprise. It is very impressive. But that 
is as it should be. It was planned by John C. Ewers (see 
the article in this issue) and is being executed by Gardell 
Dano Christensen—two very fine and experienced mus- 
eum people. Don’t fail to put a visit to our new quarters 
on your schedule. 
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ABOUT THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Few Montanans have contributed more than Judge 
Llewellyn Link Callaway in the non-technical fields of 
Montana history. Until his death, at the age of 82, in 1951, 
Judge Callaway was little short of prolific in doing articles 
with the fine flavor of the study of Slade, appearing in this 
issue. He was superbly equipped to do so, having come to 
Virginia City as an infant in 1870. In later years Judge 
Callaway put his interests, splendid legal mind and fine 
education to such research and anecdote which met his 
fancy. His long public career included a District Judge- 
ship, two terms as Chief Justice of the State Supreme 
Court, and highest service in the Masonic order and the 
Historical Society of Montana. 


Hugh A. Dempsey is a new contributor. He has writ- 
ten a variety of articles in Canadian newspapers and maga- 
zines, but the story of Calf Shirt is the first to be published 
in the United States. As Provincial Editor of The Edmon- 
ton (Canada) Bulletin, Mr. Dempsey started his research 
of Blood Indian history. He has done a booklet: Historical 
Sites of Alberta; considerable research on the location and 
history of the Canadian Whiskey Forts; and is now writing 
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a fictionalized biography of Chief Joe Healy. Mr. Dempsey 
is amember of the Indian Association of Alberta. He is pres- 
ently employed at research and writing by the Government 
of Alberta. 

To most Treasure Staters, John C. Ewers is remem- 
bered as curator of the Museum of the Plains Indians at 
Browning during its formative years. He is now associate 
curator of ethnology at the Smithsonian Institute. In years 
to come it may be hoped that Mr. Ewers will be remem- 
bered most vividly for the outstanding planning of the new 
Historical Society of Montana Museum. John Ewers is au- 
thor of The Story of the Blackfeet and Blackfeet Crafts. 
His next published work, concerning influence of the horse 
on Plains Indian culture, is nearing completion. He has 
previously written for this magazine. 


Grace Vance Erickson, a long-time resident of Helena, 
is the widow of former Governor and United States Sena- 
tor John E. Erickson. The historic aspect of Helena archi- 
tecture is of special interest to Mrs. Erickson, but she fre- 
quently finds time to dig further into other facets of local 
and state history. 

Along with recent articles in Holiday, Saturday Review 
of Literature and Saturday Evening Post, this magazine is 
honored to carry even a book review by the State’s own 
Pulitzer-Prize-winning A. B. Guthrie, Jr. Because of close 
association, friendship and kindred talents, it seems fitting 
that the author of The Big Sky and The Way West should 
review the monumental posthumous work of another Mon- 
tana man-of-letters, Joseph Kinsey Howard. 

Robert Athearn, a native Montanan, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Colorado. He is a 
frequent contributor to this magazine and a holder of con- 
siderable respect from Montana historians since publication 
of his scholarly book on a controversial Territorial Gover- 
nor: Thomas Francis Meagher: An Irish Revolutionary in 
America. 

Mrs. Granville Stuart survived her distinguished hus- 
band by almost 30 years, before her death at Hamilton in 
1947. Educated at Vassar and Valpariso, Indiana, Alice 
Brown came to Philipsburg with her parents in 1879. She 
married Granville Stuart in 1890 after having served as 
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teacher and governess for his part-blood children at his 
Fergus county ranch. She traveled with Mr. Stuart to 
Uruguay and Paraguay when he served as Minister under 
Grover Cleveland. She had just completed a review of her 
life, and for many years prior to this had worked with the 
Stuart papers. In the late 1930’s she was a researcher for 
the Federal Writers Project. 


LAST REMINDER 


With this issue of the Montana Magazine of History 
your 1953 subscription begins. During the past year you 
have helped us boost circulation to such an extent that 
we now have considerably the largest per capita circula- 
tion of any journal in the west. You have also enabled 
us to lay the plans for a new and better magazine next 
issue. 

Your membership in the Historical Society of Montana 
and your subscription to this magazine are important to 
the state of Montana. We are beginring at long last to 
do justice to our rich heritage. We ask you to continue 
to support us. 

Please tell your friends and neighbors that it is not 
yet too late to get all four copies of the magazine for this 
year. And remember, it makes a wonderful gift item for 
any occasion. 


Enclosed is §..................... Please Renew my subscription. 
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AND 

Also enclosed is $................. Please send a Gift Subscrip- 


tion in my name to: 





